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The national observance of World Trade 
Week, beginning May 17, focuses attention 
on the many opportunities for increasing 
American prosperity and strengthening the 
free world through global trade. 

Enlightened self-interest prompts our ef- 
forts to expand international commerce. Last 
year’s exports were valued at $15 billion, 
imports at $10.7 billion. The prospects for 
1953 are reassuring. 

This great exchange makes jobs for Ameri- 
cans. New products are available to custom- 
ers. Merchandise sold abroad not only satis- 
fies wants but also, through display and use, 
creates desire for American goods. 

As the economic systems of our friends 
overseas are improved through trade, they 
will have less reason for American aid, which 
now comes from American taxpayers. 

World trade promotes unity and peace. 
Economic health removes the causes of des- 
pair, decline, and ill will. It bolsters security 
against aggression. 


The United States Government facilitates . 


private foreign trade through treaties and 


World Trade Week, May 17-23 


legislation. It provides a wide variety of busi- 
ness services and timely, accurate data for 
those interested in foreign markets and in- 
vestment. It cooperates in overseas trade 
fairs, United Nations agencies, and other 
trade programs. It encourages private en- 
terprise in international transactions. 

In a further effort to reach an even higher 
level of trade on a profitable and equitable 
basis, the Government is making a funda- 
mental reevaluation of our entire foreign 
economic program, seeking to ensure both 
improved living standards and mutual secur- 
ity. 

As wise decisions are made and prospects 
of increased trade stem from these policies, 
we can hopeffor a bright era of world pros- 
perity, unity, and lasting peace, 


Secretary of Commerce 








Special Articles: 
More Trade, Less Aid Needed by Free Nations 


Under Secretary of Commerce Walter Williams explores the factors involved in reducing the 


gap between U. S. exports and imports and in removing the need for foreign aid—Page 14 


U. S. Merchant Marine Plays Vital Role 


Deputy Maritime Administrator Earl W. Clark describes the.U. S. Merchant Marine as an 
endless beltline, carrying materials and products to and from the United States—Page!6 
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U.S.-European Currency Relations 


A new guide to the relative values of the principal 


Européan currencies—Page 26 


Egyptian Development Program Progressing 


Revised law improves operating conditions for mining 


and petroleum companies—Page 3 


U. K. To Permit Freer Export Credit Terms 


Exchange controls to be relaxed to allow extension of 


credit for longer periods—Page 7 


Colombia Permits Import of More Goods 


List of commodities importable only through use of 


export certificates greatly expanded—Page 8 


Goan Mine Owners Face Ore Transport Problem 


- Companies are building and maintaining roads from 


mineheads to shipping points—Page 23 


New Opportunities for World Trade—Page |8 





Canada's New Pipeline May Extend Into U. S. 


Approval for the building of a pipe- 
line in Canada to export gas from the 
Peace River area of Alberta to Van- 
couver and possibly south into the 
Pacific Northwest area of United 
States has been given by the Board of 
Transport Commissioners in Ottawa, 
and the matter of extending the line 
into the United States is before the Fed- 
eral Power Commission in Washington. 

The line is not expected to be 
economical unless a considerable mar- 
ket becomes available in the United 
States, as the amount of gas that can 


be sold in Canada alone does not justify 
the expenditure involved in building a 
line 645 miles long from Peace River to 
Vancouver through mountainous terrain. 

There is natural gas production in 
Ontario, Saskatchewan, New Bruns- 
wick, and the Northwest Territories, 
but 89 percent of the total yield in 
1952 of 88,110,609,000 cu. ft. was in 
Alberta. This amount is an increase of 
8,649,932,000 cu. ft. above the 1951 
production. 

Requirements for natural gas in Al- 
berta have increased, but reserves have 
increased at an appreciably higher rate 
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new reserves. 


than consumption, so additional mar- 
kets now need to be found. 

A number of new and important gas 
discoveries were made-in Canada 
1952. In the Peace River area, gas was 
found in large quantities in the vicinity 
of Fort St. John, British Columbia, and 
at Buick Creek, 40 miles to the north- 
west. Also in the Peace River area two 
fields, Gordondale and Rycroft, added 


in 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 





Western German Output 
Rises; Prices Steady 


Industrial output in Western Ger- 
many increased by 2 percent in Febru- 
ary 1953, to reach 142 percent of the 
1936 level. 

Although production was 6 percent 
above that of February 1952, industry 
did not exhibit the unusual strength 
which prevailed in the fall of 1952. Ma- 
chinery output, up 11 percent from 
January 1953, was still 4 percent below 
the level of February 1952. The con- 
sumer goods industries as a whole pro- 
duced 12 percent more than they did 
in February 1952 and had a better 
volume of orders on hand. 

Total production of crude steel in 
February 1953 was 1,344,800 metric 
tons, an annual rate of 16.7 million tons. 
Steel output for Western Germany will 


increase further as a result of resump- ; 


tion of Thomas steel production by 
August Thyssen Huette. Three convert- 
ers were to be put into operation by 
the end of April, bringing output of the 
plant to 82,000 tons of steel monthly. 


The price indexes for basic materials 
and industrial producer goods remained 
stable in February, but the consumer- 
goods index dropped 4 points to 170 per- 
cent of the 1938 level. Prices of house- 
hold goods and clothing, as well as eggs, 
butter, lard, and meat, were down. In 
the field of basic materials, increases 
in the prices of coal and wool were off- 
set by decreases in zinc, cotton, hemp, 
and rubber. 


A drive for higher wages begun in 
1952, which covered virtually the en- 
tire private and public economy, is ap- 
proaching its conclusion. A number of 
recent collective agreements boosted 
wage rates between 3 and 6 percent. 

Unemployment dropped seasonally 
from the middle of February to the 
middle of March, as building activity 
was resumed. As of the latter date 
1,536,145 persons were unemployed, or 
9.2 percent of the wage- and salary- 
earning labor force. 

Data on the food stock position show- 
ed the Federal Republic well supplied in 
all basic commodities at the beginning 
of 1953. Butter stocks were low, but 
margarine stocks were high, and lard 
stocks were excessive. Stocks of grain 
were at an alltime high for January, 
and the Government is concerned over 
the prospect that they may become too 
large to be managed economically. 

It is forecast that marketing of grain 
by German farmers this year will set 
an alltime record of about 3,000,000 
metric tons of bread grains and 1,000,- 
000 tons of coarse grains. Steps are 
being taken to reduce food imports or 
to delay arrivals wherever practicable. 
—HICOG, Bonn. 
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Egyptian Development Program 
Shows Satisfactory Progress - 


Considerable progress was recorded in the first quarter of 1953 in 
advancing Egyptian policies for economic development. 

A revised mining law was put into effect which greatly improves 
the terms and conditions under which petroleum and mining companies 


may operate in Egypt. 

A foreign investment law was passed 
which guarantees the availability of 
foreign exchange for the remittance of 
profits up to 10 percent per year, and 
the remittance (after 5 years) of capi- 
tal at the rate of 20 percent per year. 
Revision of the company law of 1947 is 
now under way. 


On January 3 a Permanent Council 
for the Development of National Pro- 
duction, sometimes referred to as the 
“National Resources Development 
Board,” was established. This council 
has already authorized important devel- 
opment projects, including a $25,000,000 
rural rehabilitation and community de- 
velopment program in the provinces of 
Buheira and Fayoum. Under the Point 
4 Program (Technical Cooperation Ad- 
ministration) the contribution of the 
United States is $10,000,000 and the 
contribution of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment is $15,000,000. 

Other major development projects on 
which action was taken during the first 
quarter of 1953 include: 


®@ A £§E10,341,000 contract awarded 
to two French concerns for an elec- 
trification project at Aswan. 

@ Formulation of a 5-year telecom- 
munication program to cost £E150,000. 

® Approval of a 10-year road building 


program with an estimated cost of 
£E30,000,000. 


@ The signing of agreements with 
TCA regarding a demonstration project 
in low-cost housing, a survey of Egypt’s 
industrial potentialities, and a program 
in natural resources development, as 
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well as the extensive rural rehabilita- 
tion scheme previously outlined. 

Business conditions in Egypt still 
were depressed during the first quarter 
of this year, but implementation of the 
Government’s policy of taking over the 
cotton crop at fixed prices tended to 
loosen up an otherwise tight financial 
situation. 


Financial Situation Eased 


The severe restrictions on imports 
imposed in the latter half of 1952 began 
to show their effect, and present evi- 
dence suggests that the deficit in the 
balance of payments for the first quar- 
ter will be relatively small in compari- 
son with the average deficit of 
£E15,000,000 a quarter experienced in 
1952. 


The contraction in imports, however, 
has had an adverse effect on customs 
returns, one of the most important 
sources of revenue for the Government, 
and it will not be easy for the Minister 
of Finance to adhere to his declared 
policy of operating with a balanced 
budget on ordinary expenditures. 

In addition to steps to tighten con- 
trol over foreign exchange earnings by 
expanding the payments agreement 
area, curtailing the export pound mar- 
gin, introducing the “import entitle- 
ment account” procedure, and linking 
limited luxury goods imports directly 
to cotton exports (Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, Apr. 6, 1953, p. 5; Apr. 20, 1953, 
p. 21, and Apr. 27, 1953, p. 9) the 
Egyptian Government took several steps 
to encourage export expansion. 

The drawback scheme which had been 
the subject of legislation in December 
1952 was implemented by publication of 
a list of imported raw materials to 
which it applies. 

Early in February legislation was 
implemented to facilitate the export of 
commercial samples and presents. Re- 
patriation of foreign exchange is not 
required in such cases. It is understood, 
however, that the value of presents 
coming under this exemption is being . 
informally restricted to a maximum of 
£E20 per unit. 


Export Regulations Revised 
Late in March a complete revision of 
export regulations was issued. Some 
commodities formerly prohibited from 
export, such as cottonseed cake and oil, 
peanuts, scrap iron, cement, inedible 
molasses, alcohol, and locally made 
(Continued on Page 25) 
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Guatemala Stepping Up Agrarian 


Reform, Stressing 


Public Works 


Business in Guatemala in the first quarter of 1953 followed the 
pattern of the last two-thirds of 1952. 

Hard lines continued depressed, but department store sales im- 
proved in January and March, although they were off in February. 
There were no signs of recovery in hardware, agricultural equipment, 


or heavy machinery as concern over 
agrarian reform persisted. 


Continuance of the Government eco- 
nomic policies was forecast in the 
President’s March 1 message to Con- 
gress, reaffirming the intention to carry 
out agrarian reform despite opposition 
and to proceed with the development 
program to make the country eco- 
nomically independent. 

The President reemphasized that 
agrarian reform was the fundamental 
basis for the development of Guatemala 
as a “new country,” and the tone of 
the message was interpreted as mean- 
ing that there would be no early lessen- 
ing of the internal political tension. 


Reform Dominates Economy 


Agrarian reform continued to domi- 
nate the economy. The expropriation 
of private land under agrarian reform 
began in January and by the end of 
March about 283,000 acres had been 
formally expropriated, including approx- 
imately 215,000 acres of United Fruit 
Co. land. 

Distribution of the Goverment-owned 
National Farms. also was initiated. 
Although some of these properties had 
been subdivided in the fall of 1952, 
possession by farm workers was de- 
ferred until after the current harvests. 

The National Farms organization was 
legally dissolved on December 29, 1952, 
and its assets transferred to a liquida-\ 
tion commission as provided by the 
Agrarian Reform Law. The press in 
early April reported that 87 of 110 
National Farms to be parceled out to 
workers would be turned over to the 
National Agrarian Department within 
30 days for distribution. 

In February a newly paved 12-mile 
section of the Guatemala City-San Jose 
Highway was inaugurated and a new 
10-mile section of the Inter-American 
Highway was opened to the public. Work 
continued on the Atlantic Highway 
under the intensive 100-day program 
inaugurated on January 1 at a rate 
reported by the press as 4 kilometers 
of grading and draining per week, 


National Budget Increased 


The Government’s economic devel- 
opment program was the principal 
reason for the substantial increase in 
the proposed 1953-54 national budget 
of. $72.7 million, 14 percent higher than 
the revised 1952-53 budget. The budget, 
submitted to Congress in March, would 
be the largest in Guatemalan history, 


4 





and would include approximately $24 
million for public works. 


Foreign exchange reserves at the end 
of March were approximately $55.4 mil- 
lion, $2.9 million larger than on March 
31, 1952. Although 1953 agricultural 
prospects remained clouded by agrarian 
reform, the outlook for coffee (82 per- 
cent of total exports in 1952) and 
therefore for foreign exchange, was 
good. 

The quarter was unusually quiet in 
the field of labor-management relations. 
The railway workers union and the 
International Railways of Central Amer- 
ica were occupied with legal maneuvers 
to determine which labor court would 
take jurisdiction over a dispute con- 
cerning the negotiation of a new col- 
lective contract, but these actions had 
the earmarks of preliminary moves and 
did not seem to threaten an early 
crisis. 





Turkish Electric-Power 
Production Increased 


Turkey’s electric-power production in 
1952 increased approximately 20 per- 
cent over 1951. The completion and 
placing in operation of the major addi- 
tions to the Turkish power network, 
including the Catalagzi thermal plant 
and power line and the Degirmendere- 
Trabzon hydroelectric project, were 
chiefiy responsible for the increase. 

Consumption of power produced in 
Turkish municipal power plants in 
1952 totaled 453,720,107 kw.-hr., as 
compared with 428,119,216 kw.-hr. in 
1951 and 381,084,689 kw.-hr. in 1950. 
The number of customers serviced by 
municipal power plants increased to 
397,083 in 1952 from 351,473 in 1951, 
according to statistics issued by the 
Electric Power Study Group, Ministry 
of Public Works, Ankara. 





Extension of Power Cutoffs 
Necessary in San Jose 


The steadily diminishing stream flow 
for the hydroelectric plants of Cia. Na- 
cional de Fuerza y Luz, which supplies 
electricity to the San Jose area of 
Costa Rica, necessitates further power 
cuts. When the rainy season begins, 
probably within a few weeks, the 
restrictions will be lifted. Until that 
time, however, power is cut off for an 
additional 2 hours daily, 


Export Gains Encourage 
Industry in Berlin 


Industry in Berlin registered an 
encouraging increase in 1952 in sales to 
Western Germany, which went up 
to 1,780,000,000 deutschemarks 
(about $424,000,000) from 1,490,000,000 
deutschemarks in 1951, a gain of about 
19 percent. 


Berlin industry is heavily dependent 
on external markets. Of its total out- 
put, between 55 and 60 percent is sold 
to Western Germany, and about 12 
percent to foreign countries. Trade 
with the Soviet Zone of Germany ig 
small. 


Exports from Berlin to foreign coun- 
tries are likely to be understated by 
the available statistics, as many Berlin 
products probably are exported by firms 
in Western Germany or as components 
of manufactured commodities exported 
by such firms. Even so, however, the 
export data show a heartening increase, 
from 98,000,000 deutschemarks in 1950 
to 235,000,000 in 1951 and 336,000,000 
(about $80,000,000) in 1952. 


Oversea Exports Rise 


Exports to oversea countries have 
been increasing at a relatively greater 
rate than exports to European coun- 
tries. The long-run trend toward devel- 
opment and industrialization of oversea 
countries will, it is assumed, open more 
new sales possibilities for Berlin. 

Producers’ goods constitute the bulk 
of the city’s exports. Almost two-thirds 
of its deliveries to Western Germany 
and 85 percent of its exports to foreign 
countries are in this category, with 
electrotechnical products and machin- 
ery predominating. 

In 1952, Western European countries 
took more than 60 percent of Berlin’s 
exports. Exports to the Western 
Hemisphere totaled 66,500,000 deutsche- 
marks (about $15,800,000), of which 
21,600,000 went to the United States 
and 16,700,000 to Brazil. Asiatic coun- 
tries bought 26,000,000 deutschemarks’ 
worth of Berlin’s products, and Africa, 
goods worth 10,000,000 deutschemarks. 


Ireland Plans To Build 
Additional Power Plants 


Construction of the turf-burning pow- 
er station at Lanesborough, Ireland, is 
to begin soon. Other power plants 
planned for construction in connection 
with the Irish Government's desire to 
introduce manufacturing in undeveloped 
areas include a coal-burning station 
near the Arigna coalfields in Roscom- 
mon County, and four peat-burning 
plants in remote districts of Clare, 
Connemara, Donegal, and Kerry. 

Construction of the 28,000-kilowatt 
River Lee Hydroelectric Station in 
County Cork, started in February 1953, 
is expected to be completed in 1957. 
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Nicaragua Issues Decree 
Aiding Power Development 


The Nicaraguan Government, acting 
on the advice of the International Bank 


for Reconstruction and Development: 


(IBRD) that the country’s utility com- 
panies be reorganized, has issued decree 
No. 16, effective April 14, 1953. 


The decree provides that all of the 
assets acquired by the Government of 
Nicaragua in 1941, when it purchased 
the Central America Power Corporation, 
through the National Railways of Nica- 
ragua (Ferrocarril del Pacifico de,Nica- 
ragua), hereafter would constitute the 
assets of an autonomous Managua 
Power and Light Co. (Empresa de Luz 
y Fuerza de Managua) under the juris- 
diction of the Ministry of Public Works 
and Development. 


Development of the country’s power 
resources is given a high priority in 
Nicaragua’s overall development pro- 
gram. An engineer connected with a 
U. S. engineering concern now operat- 
ing in El Salvador is preparing the 
necessary engineering study of the 
steam turbine plant for the generating 
of an additional 10,000 kilowatts of 
power. 





‘British Overseas Airways Corpora- 
tion’s new scheduled Comet air service 
between London and Toyko was inaugu- 
rated on April 3. 


The trip was to consume 36 hours. 
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Costa Rican Business Prospects Favorable; 
Coffee Crop in 1952-53 Largest on Record 


Final figures released during the first 
quarter showed that the 1952-53 Costa 
Riean coffee crop was the largest on 
record, totaling 540,520 bags of 60 kilo- 
grams each. 

Of this amount, 470,000 bags were 
exported at an estimated value of 
$34,000,000 compared with $24,300,000 
received for the preceding year’s crop. 
Such favorable returns for the coun- 
try’s principal crop, coupled with in- 
creased activity stemming from the 
record value of trade established in 1952 
and a budget surplus of 24.3 million 
colones (5.6 colones=US$1), augured 
well for the economy during 1953. 

The National Production Council, a 
government agency which operates the 
agricultural price support program, sus- 
pended the purchase of commodities for 
6 weeks during February, March, and 
April owing to the exhaustion of funds 
following previously heavy grain pur- 
chases, 


This disrupted agricultural commu- 
nities, and was followed by a wave of 
criticism in the Legislative Assembly 
which led to an investigation of the 
Council’s activities. Particular emphasis 
was placed on alleged inefficiency and 
the export below cost of agricultural 
surpluses. 

Late in the quarter, however, a 2-year 





WHEREAS the American Mer- 
chant Marine has continued to aid in 
developing our peaceful commercial 
relations with the nations of the free 
world; and 


WHEREAS, through the prompt 
delivery of supplies and equipment to 
our armed forces overseas, and of 
cargoes representing economic and 
military aid to friendly nations, the 
American Merchant Marine has ef- 
fectively helped to strengthen the 
forces of freedom throughout the 
world; and 


WHEREAS the Congress by a 
joint resolution approved May 20, 
1933 (48 Stat. 73), designated May 
22 as National Maritime Day, thus 
honoring the Merchant Marine by 
commemorating the departure from 
Savannah, Georgia, on May 22, 1819, 
of the Savannah, on the first trans- 
Oceanic voyage by any steamship, 
and requested the President to issue 
a proclamation annually calling for 
the observance of that dayy 





National Maritime Day, May 22 


By the President of the United States of America 
A Proclamation 


NOW, THEREFORE, I, DWIGHT 
D. EISENHOWER, President of the 
United States of America, do hereby 
urge the people of the United States 
to observe Friday, May-22, 1953, as 
National Maritime Day by displaying 
the flag of the United States at their 
homes or other suitable places; and I 
direct the appropriate officials of the 
Government to arrange for the dis- 
play of the flag on all Government 
buildings on that day. I also request 
that all ships sailing under the Amer- 
ican flag dress ship on the appointed 
day in honor of our Merchant Marine. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have 
hereunto set my hand and caused the 
Seal of the United States of America 
to be affixed. . 

DONE at the City of Washington 
this eighth day of May in the year of 
our Lord nineteen hundred and fifty- 
three, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the one 
hundred and seventy-seventh. 


DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 
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agreement between the Council and an 
individual representing private foreign 
interests was concluded. The agreement 
provides for the purchase, at existing 
world prices, of Costa Rica’s entire an- 
nual surpluses of corn, cotton, and rice. 

In February the Administration ac- 
cepted the recommendation of the Costa 
Rican Electric Institute, a Government 
Agency concerned with power develop- 
ment, that the first of two 30,000-kilo- 
watt plants in the national hydroelectric 
power program be constructed on the 
Rio Grande. 

Final action on this decision had been 
delayed because of a difference of views 
as to whether the initial plant should 
be located on the Rio Grande or the 


- Rio Reventazon. The Institute estimated 


that the Rio Grande plant would cost 
approximately $10,000,000, half of which 
would be foreign exchange cost. 

The Government anticipated that it 
could finance the Jocal currency ex- 
penses itself, but planned to seek a 
World Bank loan for the remainder. 
The Minister of Economy and Finance 
announced that he would visit the 
United States this spring for conversa- 
tions on the subject with World Bank 
officials. 

A’ million-dollar kraft paper mill, 
which has been under construction for 
many months, underwent a trial run in 
March and commercial 6perations were 
expected to begin shortly. It is hoped 
that the plant will supply the country’s 
entire demand for wrapping paper. 





Uruguayan Power Output 
At 700 Million Kw.-hr. 


Uruguay’s electric-power production 
in 1952 was estimated to have approxi- 
mated 700 million kw.-hr., according to 
the Administracion General de las 
Usinas Electricas y los Telefonos del 
Estado (UTE). The Montevideo-Rincon 
del Bonete network produces about 87 
percent of the country’s energy, and its 
1952 production was about 10 percent 
higher than output in 1951. 

The total installed capacity of the 
Uruguayan electric-power industry is 
estimated by UTE: to be 239,580 kw. 
This total includes the capacity of the 
hydroelectric plant at Rincon del 
Bonete, 128,000 kw.; the thermal plant, 
Jose Batlle y Ordonez in Montevideo, 
50,000 kw.; the thermal plant, Ing. 
Santiago Calcagno in Montevideo, 30,000 
kw.; also 54 diesel generating plants in 
the interior, 31,580 kw. 





The American Chamber of Commerce 
for Italy has recently reactivated its 
branch in Naples and is now establish- 
ing its offices there. 

One hundred and nineteen leading 
businessmen attended *the inaugural 
meeting. 
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Malayan Economy Hurt 
By Weak Rubber Trade 


The. Malayan economy continued to 
contract in the first quarter of 1953, 
seeking a level at which it could stabil- 
ize in the face of continued decline in 
the rubber market and reduced trade. 


Softness in the rubber market was a 
primary factor contributing to an over- 
all decline in economic activity in both 
Singapore and the Federation through- 
out the early months of 1953. In addi- 
tion to slackening demand, rubber 
imports from Indonesia continued to 
decline, a development severely affect- 
ing the remilling industry. 

Prices for No. 1 RSS during the first 
quarter ranged downward from 30.8 
cents to 22.8 cents, the quarterly aver- 
age being 26 cents: Average price for 
the corresponding quarter of 1952 was 
41.2 cents. Exports totaled an esti- 
mated 211,000 tons, or about 34,000 tons 
less than in the first quarter of 1952. 
The United Kingdom was the largest 
purchaser, and the United States was 
a close second. 

The tin market was characterized by 
steadiness throughout the quarter, re- 
sulting in an average price of $1.176 per 
pound. Production and exports of tin 
remained high, but imports continued to 
decline. 
market became very weak and rather 
sharp price drgps occurred. 


Foreign Trade Drops 


Malaya’s foreign trade in the first 2 
months of the quarter (March trade re- 
turns are not yet available) continued 
the downward trend of late 1952, large- 
ly as a result of the declining rubber 
._ market. Total trade in January was 
$192.7 million and February, $165.7 mil- 
lion. Both imports and exports de- 
clined, and for the first 2 months of 
the year, they were nearly in 
equilibrium. 

The largest drop occurred in trade 
with Indonesia, although significant 
decreases were also registered for India 
and Burma. Much of the trade with 
the three countries was of the entrepot 
variety, concerned largely with rubber 
and textiles. 

The United States continued to be an 
important purchaser of Malayan prod- 
ucts, chiefly rubber and tin, during the 
quarter. U. S. exports to Malaya con- 
tinued to decline as the United King- 
dom maintained its position as the 
country’s leading supplier of capital’and 
consumer goods. 


Labor Problems Arise 


Some labor unrest was evident in 
Malaya during the quarter, centered 
primarily among the government em- 
ployees of Singapore. With the lowered 
quarterly average rubber price, rubber 
workers were given a 5 cent per day 
wage cut, sMmce the minimum daily 
wage of the rubber workers drops auto- 
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Early in April, however, the- 


matically when rubber prices fall. It is 
believed in many quarters that if fur- 
ther wage cuts materialize, as are 
indicated under the existing wage 
schedule, widespread labor trouble may 
result. 

In March the largest power station 
in the Federation, the Connaught 
Bridge Power Plant, was opened. This 
plant, which is located about 24 miles 
west of Kuala Lumpur, will have an 
ultimate capacity of 80,000 kilowatts 
and will be capable of supplying power 
to a large section of the west coast of 
Malaya.—Con. Gen., Singapore. 


British East African 
Trade Expanding 


Imports into British East Africa— 
Kenya, Uganda, and Tanganyika—in- 
creased during 1952 to £121,090,470 
($339,053,316) from £104,126,223 ($291,- 
553,424) in 1951. Domestic exports 
from the area were valued at £120,034,- 
854 ($336,097,591) as compared to £110,- 
608,667 ($309,704,268) in 1951. 


Principal imports were machinery 
and vehicles, £33,576,769; base metals 
and manufactures, £16,385,389; cotton 
textiles, £14,471,6%3; and petroleum 
products, £10,503,260. 


The expansion in British East African 
exports during 1952 was the result of 
increased shipments of coffee, raw cot- 
ton, and diamonds. Exports of unroast- 
ed coffee were valued at £25,008,894; 
Uganda’s share amounted to £12,345,- 
092. 


Raw cotton exports totaled £35,730,- 
992, of which £29,953,559 were from 
Uganda; and exports of diamonds, ex- 
clusively from Tanganyika, totaled £4,- 
606,831 compared with £88,953 in 1951. 
Total exports of sisal were valued at 
£26,295,606. Tanganyika — contributed 
£21,708,053 of this total. 


The United Kingdom was the lead- 
ing source of East African imports, fol- 
lowed by India, Japan, and the United 
States. Imports from the United States 
were valued at £5,941,073 ($16,635,004) 
and accounted for 5 percent of total 
imports. 

The largest consumer of East Africa’s 
domestic exports was the United King- 
dom, with purchases valued at £39,229,- 
404. India’s share of the exports was 
valued at £16,013,367. .- 

The United States, which purchased 
merchandise valued at  £13,653,523 
($38,229,864), ranked third as a mar- 
ket for the produce of the area.— Con. 
Gen., Nairobi. 








Gift parcels sent by foreign organiza- 
tions to the Soviet Zone have not been 
delivered to addressees for some months, 
according to the West German press. 
Only packages that appear to come 
directly from individuals are passed by 
Soviet Zone customs officials, reports 
state. 


Western German Exports 
To Dollar Areas Rising 


Trade statistics for recent months 
show an impressive increase in Western 
Germany’s exports to the dollar area, 
as well as an equally marked decline in 
imports brought from that area. 

In February 1953, for example, total 
exports to countries which pay in free 
dollars for German goods—principally 
the United States, Canada, and Mexico 
—reached $40,300,000, or close to the 
record of $41,900,000 a month aver- 
aged in the fourth quarter of 1952. In 
the first quarter of 1952, exports to the 
dollar area averaged only $25,000,000 a 
month. 

Imports purchased from these coun- 
tries, on the other hand, were down to 
$42,800,000 in February 1953, from an 
average of $48,700,000 a month in the 
fourth quarter of 1952 and $85,700,000 
a month in the first quarter of 1952, 
The decline in imports is probably due 
in part to the improved supply of coal 
and foodstuffs within Germany, and in 
part to lower prices of imports. 

The improvement in sales to the dol- 
lar area is especially important for the 
West German economy, in view of the 
fact that it is based on larger sales of 
finished goods, particularly machinery 
and fine mechanical items, 

In exports to the United States, the 
principal items, in terms of value, are 
fine mechanical and optical products, 
machine tools and other machinery, 
steel tubes and other rolling-mill prod- 
ucts, nitrogen fertilizer, and chemicals, 
Recently exports of motor vehicles have 
come into importance, sales rising from 
$485,000 in November to $1,030,000 in 
December 1952. 

As a result of higher exports and 
lower imports, the deficit in merchan- 
dise trade with the dollar area reached 
a record low of $2,500,000 in February. 
This deficit was more than offset by 
dollar receipts from U. S. agencies in 
Germany, which are averaging over 
$15,000,000 a month, and dollar receipts 
from the European Payments Union, 
which amounted to $15,800,000 in 
February. 

Western Germany’s reserves of gold 
and dollars reached $695,000,000 in 
February 1953, an increase of 89 per- 
cent over the holdings in February 1952. 

Although total exports from Western 
Germany in the first 2 months of 1953 
dropped sharply from the previous 
levels, the country’s balance-of-pay- 
ments position has not suffered because 
imports dropped even more sharply. 

The decline in exports is attributable 
in part to smaller sales to EPU coun- 
tries and to a marked decline in exports 
to other countries with which bilateral 
agreements are operative. Many of the 
latter countries have been unable to 
sell enough goods to Germany to keep 
their accounts in balance, and German 
exports to them have been curtailed. 
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CONTROLS ON INTERNATIONAL TRADE 





Cuba Changes Import 
Document Procedure 


Cuba has modified its requirements 
for documentation of all import ship- 
ments requiring consular invoices, and 
has provided for revision of its customs 
classification index and the setting up 
of tables of dutiable values as aids in 
carrying out the neW regulations. 

Changes in documentary procedure 
are as follows: 


Cuban consuls will not visa consular 
invoices unless the shippers have identi- 
fied each article of merchandise listed 
by inscribing in the invoices the num- 
ber assigned the article in the Cuban 
Commodity Classification Book (Codi- 
ficador). This change will become ef- 
fective on July 1. 


The Codificador apparently refers to 
the Clasificador, last published in 1950, 
and presumably to be brought up to 
date. Copies of this Classification Book 
are obtainable from the Direction Gen- 
eral of Statistics, Ministry of Finance, 
Havana. 


In addition, consular invoices will 
not be visaed if shipments are made by 
other than the manufacturer or pro- 
ducer unless such invoices are accom- 
panied by the invoices or other purchase 
documents of the shipper; this extra 
document will not be required if the 
shipper is also the manufacturer or pro- 
ducer. These regulations apparently will 
become effective on July 16. 


New Procedures To Be Facilitated 


The following provisions are made for 
facilitating the functioning of the new 
regulations: 

®@ Revision and amplification of the 
“customs repertory,” classification aid, 
last published in 1932. 


® Furnishing of the results of such 
work to the Direction General of Sta- 
tistics, which will take cognizance of 
the findings in its work on the Classi- 
fication Book (Codificador). 

® Establishment of a Commission on 
Information and Verification of Duti- 
able Values, which shall set up -tables 
of value for imported merchandise to 
be used by Customs officials in making 
proper revaluation of imported mer- 
chandise. 

These regulations were put into effect 
by decree No. 890 published in the Offi- 
cial Gazette of April 17. 





Air France on March 16 inaugurated 
a new service linking Lyon, Marseille, 
and Tunis. 

The largest French-built plane, the 
Brequet double-deck “Provence,” will 
be used in this service. This is the first 
of 13 planes of this type with which Air 
France is planning to replace DC-4’s on 
the North African service. 
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U. K. Relaxes Exchange Controls To 
Permit Extension of Export Credits 


British exchange controls are to be relaxed to permit extensions 
of the period for which British exporters are allowed to provide credit 
to oversea buyers, the President of the Board of Trade announced to 


the House of Commons on April 22. 


Over a year ago British exchange control authorities in an attempt 


to accelerate payments for sterling-area 
exports and limit speculation against 
sterling imposed more severe restric- 
tions on the credit facilities which Brit- 


ish banks were able to make available 
to their oversea customers. The measure 
achieved its objective in that payments 
for exports were speeded up—a factor 
in the improvement in the British bal- 
ance of payments last year. 


However, these credit restrictions also 
put some British exporters, particularly 
exporters of capital goods, at a competi- 
tive disadvantage because they were un- 
able to meet their foreign customers’ 
demands for credit facilities for as long 
as 4 or 5 years. 


Freer Credit Terms Possible 


Under the new policy exporters are to 
be given greater freedom in granting 
credit terms to oversea buyers. Capital 
goods exporters may obtain permission 
to extend credit for periods substantially 
in excess of the present general limit of 
4 years, the period to which the privi- 
lege was increased in mid-1952 from the 
previous general limit of 2 years. Ex- 
porters of consumer goods may obtain 
official sanction to extend credit beyond 
the present general limit of 6 months. 


The Export Credit Guarantee Depart- 
ment has not yet announced whether 
the new policy will result in correspond- 
ing extensions of the periods for which 
it may guarantee export credit trans- 
actions. It is believed likely that the 
authorities will use the extended credit 
facilities selectively, that is, that they 
will continue to use exchange controls 
to discourage extensive credits to 





Germany Again Enlarges 
OEEC Free Import List 


For the second time in 2 weeks, the 
Federal Republic of Germany on April 
1 enlarged and made other changes in 
its list of goods that may be imported 
from member countries of the Organi- 
zation for European Economic Coopera- 
tion (OEEC) without quantitative re- 
strictions. 


Measured in terms of the 1949 bizonal 
trade, over 90 percent of West German 
imports from OEEC countries have now 
been liberalized. The percentage for raw 
materials is 97.80 percent; manufac- 
tured products, 93.75 percent; and agri- 
cultural products, 79.43 percent. 





countries considered unlikely to be able 
to pay at maturity, but will permit ex- 
tensions of credit facilities when they 
will encourage desirable exports to 
desirable markets that show reasonably 
good prospects of payment. 

Some sectors of the British financial 
press point out that lack of available 
finance to back export credit transac- 
tions is believed in many quarters to 
be the main obstacle to development of 
export credit business at present, rather 
than official restrictions, and that bank- 
ing houses are unwilling to tie up sub- 
stantial resources in long-term com- 
mercial credits of this nature. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer ap- 
parently takes a different view, as he 
said in his budget speech, “I have 
asked those who speak for industry 
and commerce whether our banking and 
financial system provides adequate fi- 
nance for our exporters. On the whole 
I believe that it does, and if there is 
a problem here it is rather one of mak- 
ing more widely known the financial 
facilities that already exist.” 





Britain Now Licensing 
Dollar Grains 


The British Government has an- 
nounced that it would permit the 
importation of grains and feeds 
freely from any country including 
countries of the doilar area begin- 
ning May 1. 

Importers are to receive open 
individual licenses’ allowing them 
to import wheat and flour, feed 
grains, and certain miscellaneous 
animal feed stuffs, and fertiliz- 
ers from any country. However, 
if imports from dollar sources be- 
come excessive, controls may be 
reimposed. 

Return to private trade of 
grains and feeds was announced 
by the Government in January, 
and at that time it was implied 
that dollar imports would con- 
tinue to be restricted but that 
some would be permitted if neces- 
sary to maintain reasonable prices 
and prevent shortages. 
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Colombia Importing More Goods 
Under Export Certificate Plan 


The list of commodities that may be imported into Colombia only 
through use of export certificates has been greatly expanded. 

The articles, which otherwise would have remained on the Colom- 
bian list of prohibited imports, and their Ecuadoran tariff numbers are 


as follows: 


16, Fresh, refrigerated, or frozen 
meat, exclusive of bacon, other than 
fresh, refrigerated, or frozen butchers’ 
meat and dead game and poultry. 

20, Fish, simply salted, dried, or 
smoked. (Fish imported in cans, glass 
receptacles, terrines, or hermetically 
sealed receptacles are not included 
under item No, 20.) 

21. Crustaceans and mollusks, fresh, 
also if simply cooked or salted: a, 
Lobsters, spiny lobsters, crabs, crayfish, 
shrimps and other crustaceans; b, oys- 
ters, mussels, snails, and other mollusks. 

60, Stonefruits, fresh: b, Cherries. 

116, Small and large sausages. (In- 
cludes liver sausages of all kinds. Sau- 
sages in hermetically sealed containers 
are included under item No. 117.) 

117, Other meat preparations and pre- 
served meat: a, Liver pates of all kinds. 

119, Caviar and caviar substitutes. 

121, Crustaceans and mollusks, pre- 
pared or preserved, not under item 
No. 21. 

137, Preserved mushrooms and truf- 
fles. 

140, Preserved fruits, whole or in 
pieces, with or without the addition of 
sugar. 

141, Fruits, fruit peels, plants or parts 
of plants, preserved in sugar (candied). 

143, Fruit juices, liquid or concen- 
trated, without addition of sugar: b, 
With alcohol. 

148, Pfeparations for soups and 
broths, with a base of vegetable sub- 
_ stances; sauces and similar condiments: 
a, Preparations for soups and for broths. 

172, Manufactured tobacco: a, Cut, 
smoking tobacca, chewing tobacco, and 
snuff. 

319, Perfumery articles and cosmet- 
ies: a, Perfumes; b, toilet powders; 
creams for the face and the body; c, 
others. 

438, Playing cards. 

446, Threads of natural silk, of floss 
silk, or of floss silk waste, whether pure 
or mixed, prepared for retail sale. 

551, Fabrics of linen, hemp, or. of 
ramie: ex-a, Fabrics of linen. 

574, Linoleum and similar articles 
(“lincrusta,” etc.): a, With a layer of 
linoleum paste: 1, On fabric or felt of 
textile material; 2, on cardboard or 
paper; b, Without a layer of linoleum 
paste. 

587, Underwear for men, not else- 





where specified or included: 


Starched dress shirts. 

595, Sails for ships. 

679, Small glass notions (glass pearls 
and stones for jewelry, pieces for 
chandeliers and the like); spun glass 
and glass wool: a, Pieces for chandeliers 
and the like; c, others, 

681, Other articles of glass, also if 
combined with other materials: a, 
Stained glass windows, positive and 
negative photographic plates (lantern 
Slides), and glass mosaics. 

683, Precious and semiprecious stones, 
natural or synthetic: a, Uncut. 

773, Nickel manufactures not else- 
where specified or included: b, Gilded, 
silvered, or plated with precious metals; 
c, others. , 

810, Articles for table service not 
elsewhere specified or included, af base 
metals, with or without fittings or 
parts of other materials: a. Of copper; 
b, of nickel; c, of aluminum; d, of other 
base metals: 2 Others; e, of base metals, 
gilded, silvered, or plated with precious 
metals. 

868, Radio-electric apparatus for tele- 
graphy, telephony, and television; am- 
plifiers of all types: ex-b, Television 
receiving apparatus. 

890, Automobiles with bodies or com- 
plete: a, Touring or sports cars other 
than those intended for common carrier 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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More Tunisian Imports 
Now Subject to Tax 


Items have been added to the Tuni- 
sian list of imports subject to the com- 


pensation tax, and the rate of the tax 
has been increased on others, by an 
order of March 4 published in the 
Journal Officiel Tunisien of March 6. 


Items added to the list and their 
rates in percent ad valorem unless 
otherwise indicated, ‘are as follows: 


Amomum and cardamom; vanilla extract; 
cocoa in every form and shells and husks, 
40. 


Coffee in any form, 
essences, 
base, 35. 


Cookies containing 20 percent or more 
cocoa, 20. Spices other than amomum and 
cardamom; flour, fecula, and extract of malt 
prepared for alimentary purposes with cocoa 
added in a proportion less than 20 percent; 
gingerbread, chocolate-coated with or with- 
out icing or fruits; cookies containing less 
than 20 percent of cocoa, 10. 

Saccharin, 830 francs a net kilogram. 

Lagmi trees, 288 frdncs a tree. 


Items on which the compensation tax 
rate is increased and former rates, in 
parentheses, are: 


_ including extracts, 
and preparations with a_ coffee 


In percent ad valorem: Vanilla, pepper, 
cinnamon, and cassia flowers, cloves and 
clove stems, nutmeg, mace, 40 (20); solid 
and pneumatic tires, 20 (10); dried peppers, 
20 (20 francs per 100 kilograms net); ground 
capsicum, 20 (25 francs per 100 kilograms 
net); 

In francs per hectoliter: Benzol, toluol, 
xylol, solvent naphtha, etc.; gasoline, white 
spirits, motor fuels consisting of a mixture 
of gasoline or assimilated products. with 
other liquid fuels, without alcohol; synthetic 
petroleum products, 1,500 (1,100); kerosene, 
750 (400); gas oil, 700 (500); 

In francs per 100 kilograms net: Heavy 
petroleum oils and assimilated products and 
lubricants with a petroleum base, 700 (500 
per hectoliter). 





Hamburg American Line and North 
German Lloyd have ordered six pas- 
senger-cargo ships of between 10,000 
and 12,000 gross tons to be built at 
the Bremen Vulkan shipyard, the Ger- 
man Tourist Information Office has 
reported. 





Dollar exchange totaling $9,232,- 
000 will be made available by the 
French Moroccan Government for 
essential imports from the dollar 
area in the first half of 1953, accord- 
ing to an official announcement. 

Of this sum $3,022,000 is ear- 
marked for purchases of consumer 
goods as follows, in thousand dollars: 
Various seeds for sowing, 30; tobac- 
co, 240; cotton, 1,360; hard fibers, 2; 
alcohols, 70; insecticides, 80; phar- 
maceuticals, 50; chemicals, 320; Ore- 
gon wood, 10; lubricants, 600; sul- 
phur, 75; enamels, 120; steel shapes, 
15; tires, 50. 

The remainder of $6,210,000 is al- 





French Morocco Allocates Exchange 
For Essential Dollar Imports 


located for imports of capital equip- 
ment and replacement parts, distrib- 
uted as follows, in thousand dollars: 
Generators and motors, 100; elec- 
trical apparatus exclusive of house- 
hold, 275; motors and turbines, 145; 
hoisting and loading equipment, 
1,485; machine tools, 20; agricultural 
machinery, 731; agricultural machin- 
ery parts, 628; material for indus- 
tries, 700; automotive material 
(trucks), 500; track-laying tractors, 
900; wheeled tractors, 100; aviation 
material, 300; rolling stock, 117; ma- 
rine material, 110; scientific instru- 
ments, 20; miscellaneous machinery 
and equipment, 79.—Con. Gen., -Casa- 
blanca. 
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Freer Exchange of Stamps 
Granted German Collectors 


German stamp collectors may now 
exchange used or unused stamps with 
their foreign correspondents to a value 
of 50 deutschemarks (about $12) a 
month under a general license issued 
by the Federal Ministry for Economics 
through a circular dated April 1 and 
effective April 25. 

The value of stamps sent out by Ger- 
man collectors during the year must 
equal the value of stamps received by 
them from abroad in the same time 
period. 

Stamp dealers, as well as private 
stamp collectors who desire to engage in 
transactions not covered by the general 
license, are required to obtain special 
stamp exchange licenses. Such licenses 
are valid for 12 months and stipulate 
that the value of stamps imported must 
equal that of stamps exported during 
the period. A value limit will be stipu- 
lated for nondealers. 


Dealers must apply for licenses to 
the Federal Office for Goods Traffic, 
Wood and Paper Group, Frankfurt am 
Main, and collectors must apply to the 
Economics Ministry of the state in 
which they reside. 





India Now Permits Import 


Of Bottled Penicillin 


Bottled peniciljin of three types, pre- 
viously excluded from India’s January- 
June 1953 import-licensing list, is now 
being licensed for importation from all 


areas, according to a Government an- 
nouncement. 


The three types are crystalline peni- 
cillin or crystalline penicillin potassium; 
crystalline penicillin procaine; and pro- 
caine penicillin G fortified with crystal- 
line penicillin G (sodium or potassium) 
aqueous, 

Both general and soft-currency li- 
censes will be issued on the basis of 50 
percent of half of each importer’s an- 
nual imports of these products from 
the respective areas during a base 
period. General licenses permit imports 
from the United States. 

Applications for licenses must have 
been submitted before May 15; ship- 
ments under the licenses granted must 
be made by June 30. 





Egg production in Canada increased 
to 374,000,000 dozen in 1952, compared 
with 330,000,000 dozen in 1951. A 10.6- 
percent decrease in the 1952 chick 
hatch, however, is expected to cause a 
T-percent reduction in 1953 egg output. 

A decline in egg prices for all grades 
in 1952, to a weighted average of 35.1 
cents a dozen to producers at receiving 
Stations, stimulated domestic consump- 
tion and exports to a level sufficiently 
high to prevent a burdensome carry- 
Over into the new year. 
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Ecuador Grants Imports 
Lower Exchange Rate 


Forty Ecuadoran import items have 
been moved into more favorable ex- 
change categories, by decree No. 514, 
published in the Registro Oficial of 
Ecuador and effective April 7. 

Essential, or A, imports are paid for 
at the official rate. Semiofficial, B, im- 
ports are paid for at the official rate 
plus 33 percent ad valorem, and luxury, 
C, imports are paid for at the free rate 
plus 44 percent ad valorem, calculated 
on the official rate (1 sucre=US$0.66 
on February 28). 

The tariff items affected; their new 
exchange categories; and former cate- 
gories, in parentheses, are as follows: 


No. 16, Meat pastes for sandwiches; tinned 
or potted meat, meat and feathered game and 
similar foodstuffs, in paste form or not, 
except pate- -de-foie gras, A (C). 

18, Broth extracts, such as meat extracts, 
bouillon cubes, and like concentrated prod- 
ucts for preparation of soups, A (C). 


47, Preserved food products, such as pot 
herbs, vegetables, tubers, nuts and fruits of 
any kind, not specially mentioned; pickles in 
any form, in glass, ceramic, or ‘metal con- 
tainers, A (C). 

48, The same products in wooden contain- 
ers or in containers other than of glass, 
ceramic, or metal, A (C). 


107, Spices in general and like products, 
B (C): (a) Aniseed; (b) Chinese cinnamon, 
common, in sticks; (c) Ceylon cinnamon, 
whole; (d) cloves or mother of cloves and 
aromatic pepper; (e) cumin; (f) mustard 
seed; (g) nutmegs, shelled or not; (h) papri- 
ka and ground pimento berries; (i) pungent 
pepper; (j) vanilla; (k) spices n.e.s., not 
ground; (1) spices, ground, not specified in 
such form. 

193 (b), Chalk sticks for schools, A (B), 

236, Glass fragments, A (prohibited). 


445, Sporting guns, single-barrelled, nipple, 
or cap, B (C). 

446, Sporting guns, 
nipple, or cap, (C). 


457, Parts of firearms, imported ogee) 
spare parts for these arms, n.e.s.; tools and 
apparatus for cleaning, loading, - reloading, 
and repairing firearms and cartridges there- 
a ae all these articles of any material, 

(Cc) 


461, Horn clippers and clippers for castrat- 
ing animals, A (B). 


463, Animal shears, hand, directly worked 
by levers, A (B). 

464, Tree- longing 
pruning shears, an 


double-barrelled, 


shears, grass_- shears, 
, generally, horticultural, 


garden, and animal shears, n.e.s., with or 
without spring, A (B). 
482, Anchors, anchor stocks, anchor, ship 


and machine chains, including haulage 
chains, slings, and moorings of iron, A (B). 

513 (c), Slates of tinplate for school chil- 
dren, A (B). 

516, Filters of any base metal or common 
material, for filtering nonpotable drinking 
water, A (B). 

518, Bits or curbs of steel, hammered iron, 
wrought iron, or cast iron, gas. polished, 
varnished, blued, or tinned, 


529, Hand lanterns, with or without globes, 
of any metal, n.e.s., B). 


530, Ship lamps, only, A (B). 


au Pen nibs of any nonprecious metal, 
(B 

535, Currycombs, of any metal, for use on 
horses, A (B). 

539, Harness or saddlery fittings, n.e.s., in- 
cluding buckles, of steel, hammered iron, 
wrought iron, or cast iron, including nickeled 
and bronzed rings which, because of their 


form and finish are exclusively intended for 
harness, A (B). 


631, Hose of gum or rubber, with or with- 
out parts of metal or other materials, for 
irrigating and firefighting, A (B). 


675, Electrie lamps, lanterns, and torches, 
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India Eases Control on 
Parcel Post Tea 


Tea may now be exported from 
India by parcel post in packages 
of up to 10 pounds without prior 
export license. 


Formerly parcel post packages 
containing more than 1 pound of 
tea were subject to India’s export 
licensing controls. 

The new provision should facili- 
tate shipment of tea samples to 


prospective buyers in foreign 
countries including the United 
States. 











pocket, hand, table, or wall, provided they 
operate by means of electric batteries, of any 
material, complete or not, A (B 

677, Refrigerators, electric, of whatever 
type, with or without motor and refrigerator 
parts, A (B). 


679, Electric batteries generally and their 
elements, 


of metal, carbon, or any other 
material, A (B). 
688, Bicycles, complete or not: For men 


and women, B (C). 


689, Bicycles, for children, whether or not 
complete (bicycles, as such, are considered 
to be bicycles if measuring 47 cm. from the 
axle of the pedal to the frame), B (C). 

756, Refrigerators of wood or of any other 
material, requiring or not fuel for operating 
them, for preserving food, cooling drinks, 
and similar purposes, A (B) 

900, Oileloth on foundation of cotton or 
other vegetable, fibers and leather imitations, 
for furnivere, vehicles, and upholstering, in- 
cluding table covers, B (C). 

989, Jute threads or yarns, twisted or not, 
A (B). 

990, Thread, cordlet, twine, rope yarn, rope 
cordage, binders (sogas), of flax, hemp, pita, 
sisal, ramie, abaca, or other vegetable fibers, 
twisted, of two or more strands: (a) Which 
weigh up to 30 grams a 100 meters, A (B); 
(b) which weigh more than 30 but not more 
than 250 grams a 100 meters, A (B); (c) 
which weigh more than 250 grams a 100 
meters, A (B). 

992, Threads or yarns, or spun wares, of 
flax, hemp, ramie, pita, sisal, abaca, or 
other vegetable fiber, n.e.s., B). 

1086 (b), Stockings and socks of artificial 
silk for men and women, B (C). 

1146 (c), Cartridge cases of cardboard and 
metal, also metal cartridge cases for sport- 
ing guns, empty or loaded solely with 
powder or explosive compounds, B (C). 

1146 (h), Black sporting gun powder, A (B), 

1154, Classical music records (only), A (C). 


1155, Disks, cylinders, or other sound- 
roducing articles for phonographs and 
talking machines, for teaching languages, 


“we (c), Lead pencils, including colored 
and copying pencils; indelible pencils, A (B). 


1177, Incandescent mantles, for illuminating 
purposes, A (B). 


EL SALVADOR 


Signs Agreements With Italy 


Trade and payments agreements be- 
tween El Salvador and Italy were 
signed on March 30, 1953, and became 
provisionally effective on that date. 

The trade agreement provides that 
each country will extend most-favored- 
nation treatment to the products of the 
other. Excluded from consideration for 
most-favored-nation treatment are spe- 
cial commercial arrangements that exist 
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CONTROLS ON INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


or may be made by either country with 
contiguous countries or steps taken by 
either country toward establishment of 
a customs union or free-trade area with 
another country. 

The trade agreement will be in force 
for an initial period of 3 years and will 
be considered tacitly renewed for pe- 
riods of 1 year thereafter unless 
denounced by one of the signatories at 
least 3 months before the expiration 
date. 

The payments agreement provides for 
the establishment by each country of 
compensation accounts which will per- 
mit an exchange of goods to a value of 
at least $2 million during the life of 
the agreement. It will be in force for 
an initial period of 1 year, and provi- 
sion is made for reexamination of its 
terms by both signatories’ before 
expiration. 

Salvadoran products specifically au- 
thorized for import into Italy include 
coffee, cotton, other vegetable fibers, 
oilseeds and derivatives, and balsam, but 
other commodities are not excluded. 

A wide variety of Italian products 
authorized for entry into El Salvador 
is listed, including the item “other 
merchandise.” 


GERMANY (FED. REPUB.) 
Tariff on Used Tires Clarified 


Used tires unfit for reconditioning 
henceforth will be entered duty free 
into the Federal Republic of Germany 
under tariff item No. 4004 only if their 
bead and wire inserts have been cut 
off or cut through, according to Aus- 
senhandelsdienst of April 9. 

All other used tires will be con- 
sidered reconditionable, classified under 
items No. 4011, and subject to duty at 
the rate of 30 percent ad valorem, 
plus a 6 percent turnover equalization 
tax, 





Airplanes and Parts Duty Free 


Airplanes, airplane parts, and air- 
craft accessories will be made exempt 
on September 1 from the present import 
duty of 40 percent ad valorem upon 
importation into the Federal Republic 
of Germany. 

The measure is designed to help the 
air-transport business in Western Ger- 
many, which must rely entirely on im- 
ported aircraft in view of the con- 
tinued ban on German airplane 
manufacture. 

Plans are to purchase only new air- 
craft for expansion of West German 
air-transport traffic. 


GERMANY (SOV. ZONE) 
Negotiates Trade Agreement 


A trade agreement has been nego- 
tiated between the Soviet Zone of 
Germany and Egypt. 


The agreement provides for Egyptian 
10 











exports of cotton, flax, catgut, finished 
leather goods, and certain manufac- 
tured products. 


The Soviet Zone will export ma- 
chinery and equipment for the food- 
processing, textile, and printing 
industries, motor vehicles, fine mechan- 
ical and optical goods, chemicals, glass 
and ceramic articles, household goods, 
and other items.—HICOG, Berlin. 


INDIA 
Export Quota for Sillimanite 


India will allot a “suitable quota” for 
export of sillimanite by established 
shippers and owners or lessees of silli- 
manite mines, the Government of India 
announced on March 28. 

A Government spokesman told the 
Indian Parliament that the world’s 
largest concentration of sillimanite, 
about 250,000 tons, is in the Khasi Hills 
of Assam. 


LEBANON 


Requires License for Furniture 


Furniture of- all kinds and pieces 
made by wood joiners now require prior 
Lebanese import licenses before they 
may be shipped to Lebanon from abroad, 
by decree No. 8777 of April 15. 


These items are described in the 
Lebanese customs tariff as follows: 
No. 398, Woodwork necessary for finishing 


buildings, including pieces fitted with locks 
and metal furnishings (door, windows, etc.). 


402, Wood furniture and furniture parts. 


739, Cast iron, steel, and malleable cast 
iron furniture and furniture parts. 

739bis, Cast iron, steel and malleable 
cast iron doors and windows. 


MEXICO 
Gamma Globulin Under Control 


The Mexican Government has em- 
powered the National Commission for 
the Fight Against Poliomyelitis to con- 
trol the manufacture, potency, importa- 
tion, exportation, distribution, adver- 
tisement, and sale or supply to the 
public of gamma globulin of the type 
used in the prevention of poliomyelitis, 
by a decree effective April 27.—Diario 
Oficial, Apr. 27, 1953. 








New Export Tariff Item 


A new classification covering coffee- 
colored cotton linters, fraction No. 50- 
33, was added to the Mexican export 
tariff on April 29. 

The item description reads: “Cotton 
linters, coffee-colored, derived from 
shaving cottonseed hulls, with fibers not 
over 3 millimeters long,” and the item 
is exempt from normal export duty. 

Such cotton linters were formerly 
covered under fraction No. 50-30, cotton 
linters, not specified, which remains 
exempt from specific duty but is subject 


to 10 percent ad valorem.—Diario Ofi- 
cial, Apr. 25, 1953. 


Cattle Export Suspended 


Export of live cattle from Mexico is 
to be temporarily suspended to 
meet the present meat scarcity in the 
Federal District, the Mexican Govern- 
ment announced on April 28. The ban 
is expected to be of short duration. 

Export of beef apparently is unaf- 
fected.—Emb., Mexico. 


Export Surcharges Reduced 


Reductions of 80 percent from the 
Mexican 15-percent ad valorem export 
surcharge have been granted 4 items, 
and a reduction of 65 percent is granted 
another, by a decree effective April 25 
and published in the Diario Oficial of 
the same date. 


Classifications receiving the 80-per- 
cent exemption formerly were subject 
to the full 15 percent surtax, whereas 
the other item, strawberries, previously 
received a 50-percent reduction. 


Tariff fractions receiving the 80-per- 
cent reduction are as follows: 


26-26, Waste of the rakings of ixtles of 
lechuguilla, maguey mezcal, palm, and other 
hard or rigid fibers, separately or mixed, in 
waste form, provided the fibers are not more 
than 30 centimeters long. 

80-27, Manufactures of iron and steel, not 
specified, "weighing up to 1 kilogram. 

80-28, Same, weighing from 1 to 10 
kilograms. 

81-99, Manufactures of base metals, not 
specified. 


The following fraction now receives 
a reduction of 65 percent: 
63-27, Strawberries, with sugar up to 20 


percent of their weight added to preserve 
them for refrigeration. 





Guatemala Increases Tax 
On Investment Income 


Guatemalan taxes on investment in- 
come will be increased under a rein- 
terpretation of decree No. 44 of Decem- 
ber 29, 1944, according to press reports 
of April 20. 


Henceforth investment income will be 
taxed at the highest single rate appli- 
cable to the gross amount rather than 
at progressive rates applicable to speci- 
fied parts of total taxable income. 


For example, the tax rate on an in- 
vestment income of $3,250 will be 3 
percent on the entire amount rather 
than 1 percent on the second $500, 2 
percent on the next $2,000, and 3 per- 
cent on the last $250. 

The tax on $3,250 will be increased 
from $52.50 to $97.50. 

The Minister of Finance says he does 
not intend to make the change retro- 
active and would consult with the Gua- 
temalan Congress as to whether such 
action is necessary. 

(Decree No. 44 is summarized in 
Foreign Commerce Weekly, Dec. 13, 
1947, p. 14.) 
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NEWS BY COMMODITIES 





Cuban Textile Output 
Low in First Quarter 


Although Cuba’s textile manufactur- 
ers have been complimenting their Gov- 
ernment on the success of its efforts to 
suppress customs fraud and smuggling, 
the suppression had no visible effect on 
the rate of production of Cuba’s looms 
during the first quarter. After a slight 
improvement in January, the 2 months 
following were disappointing. 

The decline in March reflected prin- 
cipally the dropback to a 4-day work 
week schedule by the country’s largest 
cotton mill, Compania 'Textilera Arigu- 
anabo. At the end of the quarter, less 
than 100 of about 3,100 looms in Cuba 
were operating at capacity; more than 
1,400 looms were idle. At the same date 
a year ago, 1,250 looms were operating 
full time and about 800 were idle. 

Increased rates of production for com- 
ing months are not likely, as the first 
quarter usually records the highest 
rates of the year. Textile manufacturers 
reported that a wide variety of Czecho- 
slovakian fabrics, and some yarns from 
the United States, India, and Mexico 
were being offered in Cuba at less than 
Cuba’s costs of producing similar ar- 
ticles. 


Rayon Plant Active 


Compania Rayonera Cubana, Cuba’s 
manufacturer of viscose rayon, is the 


-brightest spot in Cuba’s industry re- 


lated to textiles. Viscose tire yarn and 
fabric and staple continue to be pro- 
duced to the limit of the plant’s capac- 
ity, which has been expanded several 
times since the company began oper- 
ating in 1948. Production of textile yarn, 
however, has been at less than 50 per- 
cent capacity since the summer of 1952. 

Textile wholesalers reported unsatis- 
factory sales and generally poor collec- 
tions during most of the first quarter. 
January sales volumes were down 40 
percent or more from those of January 
in the year before. February showed 
slight improvement, but sales still were 
30 percent lower than in February 1952. 
Sales improved in March, ahd a few 
houses reported moving more goods than 
in March 1952, but in general the losses 
of January and February wére not re- 
covered. 

Cuba’s domestic lingerie and hosiery 
industries are experiencing conditions 
similar to those of the weaving industry 
and wholesale sales of these items were 
about 30 percent less in volume than 
they were for the first quarter of last 


~ year.—Emb., Habana. 





Carriers serving the port of Izmir, 
Turkey, have postponed a surcharge 
of 2 percent on freight rates and charges 
on shipments from May 1 to June 1, 
1953, the North Atlantic Mediterranean 
Freight Conference reports. 
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Foreign Tea Traders Meet in D. C. 


A cooperative effort by the U. S. tea 
industry and the governments of three 
tea-producing countries to promote the 
sale of tea in the American market was 
described by the Tea Council of the 
U. S. at a meeting May 12 with officials 
of the Office of International Trade and 
other Government agencies. 

The Tea Council, which is composed 
of representatives of the U. S. tea trade 
and of the Governments of Ceylon, In- 
dia, and Indonesia, consummated an 
agreement in January to “ promote 
greater consumption of tea in the 
United States. 

Samuel W. Anderson, Assistant Sec- 
retary of Commerce for International 
Affairs, and OIT Director Loring K. 
Macy were present at the meeting. 
Reporting on the activities of the Tea 
Council were its chairman, Robert B. 
Smallwood, president of Thomas J. Lip- 
ton, Inc.; its executive director, Anthony 
Hyde; and Samuel Winakur, president 
of the Tea Association of the United 
States, which represents the U. S. tea 
trade on the council, and vice-president 
of Seeman Brothers, Inc. 


U. S. Market Growing 
Mr. Smallwood noted that although 
the United States is the second largest 
user of tea in the world, with sales per 
year valued at $175 million, a potential 





U. K. Stimulates Auto Sales 
By Purchase-Tax Reductions 


Reduction or exemptions in the pur- 
chase tax on motor vehicles in the United 
Kingdom, announced on April 14, 1953, 
are expected to stimulate domestic 
sales. 

The purchase tax on passenger cars 
was reduced from 66% percent to 50 
percent, and on chassis of commercial 
vehicles and 3-wheeled cars from 33% 
percent to 25 percent. Taxicabs and 
chassis of electric-battery vehicles are 
exempt, 

Removal of the purchase tax on taxi- 
cabs is expected to increase sales and 
reinforce the existing depleted fleets. 
This action brings taxicabs into line 
with buses and other passenger-service 
vehicles which were not subjecf® to the 
purchase tax. ; 

The production of electric vehicles 
dropped below 1,000 units in 1952: Man- 
ufacturers of electric vehicles now ex- 
pect a considerable revival of their 
market and anticipate that they will 
recapture at least some business from 
manufacturers of vans run by gas. The 
normal level of production is considered 
to be between 2,000 and 3,000 electric 
vehicles a year and makers expect to 
return to this level. At present about 
20,000 electric vehicles are in operation 
in the United Kingdom. 


exists for a greatly expanded market 
here. An increase in sales has already 
been obserevd this year, he said, with 
greater purchases reported by the 
Armed Services, institutions, and restau- 
rants, as well as retail stores. 

Mr. Winakur explained how the Tea 
Council operates, Its Board of Directors, 
he said, has six representatives from the 
U. S. tea trade, 3 from India, 2 from 
Ceylon, and 1 from Indonesia. The 
Council’s budget for 1953 is approxi- 
mately $1,500,000, of which about two- 
thirds is contributed by the producing 
countries and one-third by the Ameri- 
can trade, The funds are used for the 
council’s advertising, merchandising, 
promotion, and publicity campaigns. 

Embassy representatives present at 
the meeting were V. L. B. Mendis, Third 
Secretary of the Ceylonese Embassy; 
Prithi Singh, Second Secretary of the 
Indian Embassy, M. B. Shankar, Com- 
mercial Attache; and A. F. Ompi, Com- 
mercial Secretary of the Indonesian 
Embassy. 

Representatives of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the National 
Production Authority also were present. 


German Machitiery 
Exports Decrease 


German machinery exporters are 
troubled by a decline in the volume of 
new export contracts. If the trend con- 
tinues, the high level of machinery ex- 
ports achieved in 1952 cannot be main- 
tained through 1953. 

In 1952 machinery exports, exclusive 
of electrical equipment, reached $853,- 
000,000, and accounted for more than 20 
percent of total West German exports. 

In 1950 and 1951 exporters were re- 
ceiving orders faster than they could 
fill them, and so were able to build up 
a substantial order backlog. 

Beginning with the second quarter of 
1952, however, the volume of new export 
contracts fell below the actual delivery 
rate, and this shortfall has been in- 
creasing. 

By the beginning of 1953 the order 
backlog had been substantially reduced, 
and in the future actual export de- 
liveries are expected to be more de- 
pendent on receipt of new orders. 

In the fourth quarter of 1951, for ex- 
ample, export deliveries amounting to 
about 750,000,000 deutschemarks (ap- 
proximately $180,000,000) were substan- 
tially below the value of new export 
contracts concluded in that quarter, to- 
taling over 900,000,000 deutschemarks. 
In the fourth quarter of 1952, export 
deliveries were more than 1,000,000,000 
deutschemarks (approximately $240,- 
000,000), but new export contracts 
amounted to only 800,000,000. 
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Finnish Motor Vehicle 
Use Rising Sharply 


Motor vehicle registration in Finland 
showed a rapid increase in 1952. 

Total registration, including motor- 
cycles, increased to 103,523 units on 
January 1, 1953, from 77,942 on Janu- 
ary 1, 1952, both figures excluding mili- 
tary vehicles but including all other 
Government-owned units. 


The number of passenger cars was 
higher than that of trucks for the first 
time in March 1952, and the number of 
motor vehicles registered exceeded the 
100,000 mark for the first time in Sep- 
tember 1952. 


Total registration on January 1, 1953, 
with figures as of January 1, 1952, in 
parentheses, included 53,330 (36,806) 
passenger cars; 45,794 (37,199) trucks; 
4,399 (3,937) buses; and 29,604 (14,139) 
motorcycles. 


The share of U. S. and Canadian 
makes in the total of passenger cars in 
use in Finland was about 80 percent in 
the prewar years, but dropped there- 
after to about 58 percent on January 1, 
1950, to 42 percent on January 1, 1952, 
and to only 32 percent by the end of 
1952. Corresponding figures for trucks 
are 75, 53, 38, and about 34 percent. 


The -rapid shift to non-American 
makes is: due almost entirely to Fin- 
land’s acute shortage of dollar ex- 
change, which forced the country to 
rely during 1952 principally on imports 
from the United Kingdom, France, West 
Germany, and Sweden. 

Imports in 1952, compared with those 
of 1951, in parentheses, totaled 17,945 
(11,923 in 1951) passenger cars; 8,440 
(6,711) trucks; 17,495 (3,196) motor- 
cycles; and 623 (164) motor bicycles. 

The United Kingdom ranked first in 
1952 as a source of motor vehicles, sup- 
plying 6,656 passenger cars, 4,110 
trucks, 5,153 motorcycles, and 1 motor 
bicycle. Imports from the United States 
included 2,067 passenger cars; 1,142 
trucks, and 6 motorcycles. 

The present number of passenger 
cars, 53,330, is estimated as being about 
10,000“units too low by the Finnish Au- 
tomobile Club, since about 18,600 units 
are prewar models. The number of 
trucks is considered sufficient; the re- 
placement demand for them is about 
5,000 units annually as about 14,800 
units are prewar models. The present 
demand for buses for replacement pur- 
poses and for new lines is estimated at 
about 500 to 600 units. 





Panama To Make More Vaccine 


Equipment for a laboratory to pro- 
duce hog cholera vaccine in the Re- 
public of Panama has been received and 
installed at the National Institute of 
Agriculture at Divisa. 

The first pigs for the production of 
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Philippines To Assemble 
' More U. S. Trucks 


Negotiations for the assembly 
of completely knocked-down 
trucks in the Philippines have 
been completed by the Manila 
Trading and Supply Co., Manila, 
with a U. S. manufacturer. 

Depending upon the amount of 
dollars made available to the local 
firm by the Philippine Import Con- 
trol Commission and the needs of 
the market, as many as 700-800 
U. S. trucks may be assembled 
annually. 

Only a small capital invest- 
ment in equipment will be re- 
quired for the project because the 
Manila Trading and Supply Co. 
has been assembling partially 
knocked-down U. S. trucks in the 
Philippines for many years. Ade- 
quaft plant space is already avail- 
able, and production is expected 
F to begin soon. 











Swedish Firm To Make 
More Mofor Vehicles 


Production of 25,000 motor vehicles, of 
which 12,000 will be passenger cars, is 
planned for 1953 by Aktiebolaget Volvo, 
Goteborg, Sweden, the largest motor 
vehicle manufacturing concern in Scan- 
dinavia. This production is made pos- 
sible by enlargement of the firm’s ca- 
pacity in 1952. 

Output of the small PV444 passenger 
car is now reported at 300 cars a week, 
and, unless unforeseen circumstances 
prevent, this rate will be maintained. 
Production of this small car had to be 
reduced to 110 a week in January 1952, 
and it was not until September that 
weekly production could again be in- 
creased to 240 cars. 

Sales of Volvo passenger cars, trucks, 
bus chassis, and tractors decreased from 
23,218 units in 1951 to 19,695 in 1952, 
according to the annual report of Ak- 
tiebolaget Volvo. 

Sales in 1952, with figures for 1951 
in parentheses, included 8,326 (10,881) 
passenger cars, 6,700 (6,632) trucks, 852 
(975) bus chassis, and 3,907 (4,730) 
tractors. 

The sales decrease, chiefly in passen- 
ger cars, was due not to reduced de- 
mand or increased competition from im- 
ported vehicles, but to reduced produc- 
tion necessitated by a shortage of ma- 
terial, principally body plating. 





this vaccine were inoculated on March 
30. Approximately 2 months will be re- 
quired for the elaboration of the vac- 
cine and the necessary tests. 

A second veterinarian’s laboratory 
also has been established at Divisa. 


U. K. Papermaking Hit 
By Trade Recession 


The paper industry of the United 
Kingdom experienced one of its most 
difficult years in 1952. 

The sudden drop in the prices of 
raw materials for papermaking which 
began early in 1952, and which was 
expected to have a stimulating effect 
on trade, coincided with a recession in 
trade which affected commerce of the 
United Kingdom generally, reaching its 
lowest levels in the third quarter of 
the year. 

For the first time since the end of 
the war supplies of paper and board 
exceeded demand. Production was run- 
ning well below capacity in some mills, 
and stocks of woodpulp and wastepaper 
at the end of the year were higher than 
at the end of 1951. 

Some reductions were made during 
1952 in the prices of finished paper, 
but these cuts failed to bring about a 
renewal of business to any great extent, 
By the end of the year, however, de- 
mand was beginning to increase. It is 
felt in paper circles that the worst of 
the recession has now been overcome, 
although paper manufacturers are in 
no way certain as to prospects for 1953. 

The recession had its effect on the 
paper mills and on paper manufacturers 
whose profits in 1952 showed a con- 
siderable decline compared with the 
abnormally high profits in 1951.—Emb., 
London. 





Colombia Importing More Goods 
(Continued from Page 8) 


purposes weighing: 2, More than 1,650 
kilograms net: b, Others. 

928, Pocketwatches, wristwatches, and 
similar watches: a, With gold or plati- 
num case; b, with silver case. 

929, Other watchmakers’ and clock- 
makers’ wares with pocket-watch move- 
ments: c, Small table clocks and other 
similar articles. 

936, Upright and grand pianos, in- 
cluding mechanical pianos: c, Mechani- 
cal pianos; d, Radio-electric pianos. 

943, nographs and similar talking 
machines, and detached parts thereof: 
b, Phonographs and other similar ma- 
chines; ex-c. pieces and detached parts 
for coin-operated phonographs (juke 
boxes). 

Addition of the new 
list was effected by decree No. 988 of 
April 16, 1953. The export certificate 
plan was put into effect by decree No. 
1830 of August 1, 1952 (Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, August 25, 1952, p. 13). 





’ The MS. Foldenfjord, a new cargo 
liner, has been launched at Gothenburg, 
Sweden, the Norwegian American Line 
reports. The 6,400-ton vessel is the 
sister ship to the Ranenfjord and the 
Lyngenfjord, 
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WORLD TRADE PUBLICATIONS 





"” Books 
and Reports 


Review of International Commodity 
Problems, 1952. A United Nations 
publication. New York. Columbia 


University Press, 1953. 51 pp. 50c. 


Prepared by the Interim Coordinating 
Committee for International Com- 
modity Arrangements, this United Na- 
tions publication reviews commodity 
developments in 1952. 

One of the 4 chapters discusses the 
problem of avoiding “excessive fluctua- 
tions above or below a price level con- 
forming, so far as possible, with the 
long-term trend of supply and demand.” 
The technical and other difficulties in 
achieving stability by means of com- 
modity agreements are studied-in 
another chapter. 

Accounts of the discussion of com- 
modity problems at the 1952 session of 
the Economie and Social Council, as 
well as the work done by intergovern- 
mental commodity study groups or 
equivalent bodies and by the Interna- 
tional Wheat Council are given in the 
two other chapters. 

The current situation in cotton, wood- 
‘pulp, rice, sulfur, and 18 other com- 
modities is surveyed in appendixes. 


A* Trade and Tariff Policy in the Na- 
tional Interest. A report to the 
President by the Public Advisory 
Board for Mutual Security, Washing- 
ton, D. C., U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1953. 78 pp. $0.40. 

The Public Advisory Board, headed 
by Daniel W. Bell, president of the 


‘American Security and Trust Company, 


Washington, D. C., presents the results 
of its 6 months’ study of U. S. trade 
policy in this report. Members of the 
Board, drawn from business and other 
groups, were assisted in their study by 
an independent staff, which was aided 
by experts from business, labor, and 
agricultural groups, universities, foun- 
dations, Government agencies, and other 
organizations. 


The Board, which finds that “there 
is an urgent need for a new U. S. trade 
and tariff policy,” states that “our 
guiding aim should be, by national and 
international action, to increase pro- 
duction, trade, and consumption of 
goods and to eliminate unnecessary 
trade barriers and all forms of discrimi- 
natory treatment in international com- 
Merce; thus contributing to an expand- 
ing world economy, to the establish- 
ment and maintenance in all countries 
of high levels of employment and real 
income, and to the creation of economic 
conditions conducive to world peace.” 

With these aims in view, the Board 
offers 10 recommendations relating to 
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various phases of U. S. trade and tariff 
policy. The recommendations are ac- 
companied by a brief summary of the 
Board's findings. 

The report presents detailed treat- 
ment of the trade and payments prob- 
lem; imports of manufactures, food 
and agricultural commodities, and met- 
als and minerals; simplification, consoli- 
dation, and reduction of tariffs; simpli- 
fication of customs procedures; other 
trade policies; adjustment to increased 
imports; and national and international 
policy. 


The Economic Development of Mexico. 
Report of the Combined Mexican 
Working Party. Published for the In- 


ternational Bank for~ Reconstruction . 


and Development. Baltimore. The 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1953. 392 pp.; 
3 maps. $10. 


The authors of this report, which was 
presented jointly to the International 
Bank and to the Mexican Government 
in October 1952, are the members of 
the Combined Mexican Working Party: 
Raul Ortiz Mena of the Nacional Fin- 
anciera, S.A.; Victor L. Urquidi of the 
Banco de Mexico; and Albert Water- 
ston and Jonas H. Haralz of the Inter- 
national Bank. 


The report deals with the long-term 
trends in the Mexican economy, with 
special reference to Mexico’s capacity 
to absorb additional foreign investment. 
It reviews the course and effects of in- 
vestment in Mexico from 1939 to 1950 
and assesses the prospects for national 
income and balance of payments over 
the next 10 years. 


The report opens with a survey of 
the magnitude and composition of in- 
vestments in Mexico from 1939 to 1950, 
and of the methods used to finance in- 
vestment during this period. Then fol- 
lows an analysis of the growth of na- 
tional income with detailed discussion 
of investment and activity in the fields 
of agriculture, mining, petroleum, elec- 
tric power, industry, communications, 
and transportation. Assessments are 
made of the effect of investments in so- 
cial welfare and of the role of Govern- 
ment revenue and spending in econemate 
development. 

The report concludes by annibtia: the 
outlook for further development of in- 
vestment and production, and of Mexi- 
co’s balance of payments. 

The report includes 153 tables, 5 
appendixes, and an index. It is being 
published in Spanish for the Mexican 
Government by the Fondo de Cultura 
Economica, Mexico City, “D.F. 


World Production of Raw Materials. 
Information Papers No. 18. Royal In- 
stitute of International Affairs, Lon- 
don and New York. Oxford University 
Press, 1953. 104 pp. $1.50. 

A new and revised edition of an 
earlier study under the same title, this 
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The following new releases, published 
by the Office of International Trade, 
are available from Department of Com- 
merce Field Offices or from the U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. Remittance should accompany 
the order. 

The Business Information Service is 
also available on a subscription basis. 
The price of Part 2, which consists of 
the releases issued by OIT, is $5 a 
year to domestic subscribers and $6.25 
to foreign. 

Establishing a Business in Panama. 
April 1953. World Trade Series No, 378. 
21 pp. 25 cents. 


Italy—Regulations Governing the En- 
try of Baggage and Effects. April 1953. 
World Trade Series No. 379. 2 pp. 5 
cents. - 

Denmark — Economic ‘Raview, 1952. 
April 1953. World Trade Series No. 380. 
19 pp. 20 cents. 

Application of Import .Tariff System 
of Tunisia. April 1953. World Trade 
Series No. 381. 2 pp. 5 cents. 

Sending Gift Packages to Canada. 
April 1953. World Trade Series No. 382. 
3 pp. 5 cents. 

Living and Office-Operating Costs in 
France. April 1953. World Trade Series 
No. 383. 20 pp. 20 cents. 

The Netherlands—Regulations Gov- 
erning the Entry of Baggage and Ef- 
fects. April 1953. World Trade Series 
No. 384. 3 pp. 5 cents. 

Pakistan—Regulations Governing the 
Entry of Baggage and Effects. April 
1953. World Trade Series No. 385. 3 pp. 
5 cents. 

United States Trade With Latin 
America, Annual 1951 and 1952 and 
Quarterly 1952. April 1952. International 
Trade Statistics Series. 26 pp. 30 cents. 

United States Trade With Southern, 
Southeastern, and Eastern Asia, Annual 
1951 and 1952 and Quarterly 1952. April 
1953. International Trade Statistics 





Series. 23 pp. 25 cents? 





publication in one of its three sections 
covers such subjects as the categories 
of raw materials, trends in production 
since 1945, the International Materials 
Conference. and current developments. 

Notes on sources and uses of mate- 
rials are presented in the second section, 
and tables of world production in the 
third section. The tables show produc- 
tion of individual commodities in the 
main producing areas in the years im- 
mediately before World War II and 
from 1946 to 1951. 
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Free Nations Need More Trade, Less Aid 


Walter Williams 


Under Secretary of Commerce 
When people speak as if there were some kind of simple thing that 
we could do in international commercial policy to solve all the problems 
in our foreign trade, I can’t help feeling that they are deceiving 


themselves. 


The problems of foreign trade are complicated problems. They 


involve not only the ramified connec- 
tions between our domestic economy 
and our international economic rela- 
tions; they involve also the whole range 
of our foreign policy relationships and 
objectives. Much depends upon the 
policies we select. 


Indeed, as President Eisenhower has 
said, “No feature of American policy is 
more important in this respect than the 
course which we set in our economic 
relations with other nations. The long- 
term economic stability of the whole 
free world and the overriding question 
of world peace will be heavily influenced 





This article presents an address 
scheduled for delivery by Mr. Williams 
before the Chamber of Commerce in 
Seattle, Washington, on Friday, May 15. 





by the wisdom of our decisions. As for 
the United States itself, its security is 
fully as dependent upon the economic 
health and stability of the other free 
nations as upon their adequate military 
strength.” ; 

It would be a mistake, I think, to 
imagine that a quick turn to complete 
free trade would do for us the things 
we want done. Those who advocate this 
seem to think that it would lead almost 
at once to such an increase in our pur- 
chases of goods and services from 
abroad as to remove very rapidly the 
need for foreign aid. They do not take 
the trouble to consider where these 
goods and services are to come from. 
They do not consider what impact such 
a sharp change of policy would impose 
upon the whole network of world trade. 
They leave out of account the effects of 
complete free trade upon our domestic 
economy and upon such important fac- 
tors in our economy as our agricultural 
policy. 

On the other hand, I-think that those 
who advocate a strong protectionist 
commercial policy are in error. The 
purpose of protection is to curtail or 
exclude imports. A central feature of 
our problem is that we need more 
imports. Protectionism, certainly pro- 
tectionism of the old-fashioned kind, 
will not give us the kind of help we 
need. 

What is true of the trade side of the 
problem is true also of the aid side. 
This country is not in a position, no 
nation can be in a position, to do with- 
out allies. The dangers in the world 
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today are too serious for that. The issue 
at stake is liberty itself. This issue is 
one to which Americans have been too 
deeply devoted for too long a time for 
us to take it lightly. 


I do not believe, therefore, that it 
would be reasonable or wise—on the 
contrary, it would be foolhardy—for us 
to think that we could bring to a very 
quick termination the programs of for- 
eign aid upon which we rely so heavily 
to safeguard our security and our 
liberty. 

Surely it is obvious enough that the 
kind of thing we are trying to do 
through foreign military aid is not a 
thing that can be done by private enter- 
prise. 

Military aid accompanied by a small 
amount of economic aid is helping to 
build up and equip military forces, 
especially in Britain and the other 
North Atlantic countries, far beyond 
what they would be able to do with 
their own resources. It is bringing 
about an organization and unification of 
those forces. Without the leadership 
and support of the United States this 
would be unlikely to occur at all effec- 
tively. It can be done only through 
governments. 

It makes the best of sense for us to 
extend aid to other countries to enable 
them to build up the forces that mean 
so much to our own security and liberty. 
Clearly the need for that aid is still 
great and we could not afford to 
ignore it. 

In the words of President Eisenhower, 
“Were the United States to fail to 
carry out these purposes, the free world 
could become disunited at a moment of 
great peril when peace and war hang 
precariously in balance.” 


New Opportunities Offered in 
Economic Development Abroad 


But there is a challenge for private 
enterprise, and that is in the problem 
of developing the economies of countries 
which have not yet reached their 
economic poteéntial. 

The United States was once an 
underdeveloped country and not so very 
long ago. We are proud of the fact that 
it was the energy, the boldness, and the 
inventiveness of free enterprise that 
brought our country to its present posi- 
tion of economic preeminence. I believe 
that what already has been accom- 
plished here could be accomplished in 


other lands. There could be no more 
proud a task for American enterprise, 


One of the objectives of our Govern- 
ment must be to help bring about the 
establishment of the political and eco- 
nomic ‘conditions abroad in which the 
participation of American enterprise 
and American capital in the develop- 
ment of the underdeveloped countries 
can be real and extensive. One of the 
objectives of business and industry for 
their part should be to take advantage 
of the opportunities and show what 
private enterprise still can do. 


It is partly because I have such a 
deep faith in free enterprise that I 
see a need for some Government aid to 
underdeveloped countries. It is hard to 
see how conditions congenial to private 
enterprise can be established in many 
countries except by Government action. 


There is a real job to be done in 
getting established the right kind of 
attitude toward private business and 
the kinds of laws and tax systems under 


which private business can operate; 


There is also a job to be done in the 
field of public health and sanitation, for 
example, which can best be done by 
Government action. 


Free enterprise is not deprived of any 
of its strength or any of its glory when 
these tasks were undertaken by gov- 
ernments. On the contrary, when these 
things are done, and properly done “by 
governments, the foundation for private 
enterprise is strengthened and _ the 
scope for, it is widened. 


U. S. Policy Must Meet Problem 
Of High Exports, Low Imports 


These then are some of the thoughts 
in my mind as I approach the broad 
question of the international commercial 
policy of the United States as that 
question faces us today. 

The main facts which pose the ques- 
tion are familiar enough. In the seven 
postwar years, 1946 through 1952, our 
exports of goods and services amounted 
to $123 billion. This was an average of 
more than $17 billion a year. In the 
same seven years our imports of goods 
and services amounted to only $78 bil- 
lion, an average of a little over $11 
billion a year. 

The difference, $45 billion, was made 
up in several ways. Foreign countries 
used up over $2 billion of their gold and 
dollar reserves. Private investment, 
private gifts, and funds provided by the 
International Bank and the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund amounted to 
another $11 billion. The United States 
Government gave out some $36 billion 
in foreign aid. A 

If you take the trouble to add these 
figures, you will find some discrepancy 
between the totals, which arises from 
the impossibility of collecting and com- 
piling fully complete and aceurate fig- 
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ures; but this does not change the 
essential fact. 

The essential fact shows in the figures 
for goods alone, leaving aside the 
yarious invisible items which are in- 
duded in the figures cited above. From 
1946 through 1952 we exported $91 bil- 
lion worth of goods. We imported goods 
yalued at $55 billion. The difference, 
$36 billion, is just about equal to the 
amount of foreign aid which the United 
States gave to other countries in that 
seven-year period. 

In 1952, the latest year for which 
figures are available, there was still 
a substantial gap between our exports 
and imports. In that year exports of 

and services amounted to $20.7 
billion while imports amounted to $15.7 
billion. For merchandise alone the fig- 
ures were: Exports $15.9 billion, imports 
$11.5 billion. There was thus a spread 
of from $4.5 to $5 billion to be made up, 
depending upon how one wants to make 
the measurement. 


Prosperity of Domestic Economy. 
Depends on High Foreign Trade 


Our problem is to define a commer- 
cial policy under which the gap between 
our exports and our imports can be 
steadily reduced so as to remove, or at 
least to reduce, the need ‘for foreign 
aid. I doubt that anybody would pro- 
pose to do this by drastically reducing 
our exports. Most of what we sell 
abroad is too sorely needed by people 
in foreign countries for that to be a wise 
move. Moreover, our exports are too 
important to our own economy. 


It is quite true, as people often re- 
mark, that our exports constitute only 
a small percentage—actually it is less 
than 5 percent—of our gross national 
product. But farms and factories de- 
pend upon this business just as much as 
they would if it were domestic business. 
Nobody has suggested that it would be 
a good idea to cut down on the volume 
of our domestic business. 

Also, there are many industries for 
which exports are far more important 
as a market than is the case for Ameri- 
can industry as a whole. This is par- 
ticularly true of agriculture. Exports 
of tobacco, for example, amount to over 
25 percent of production; exports of 
wheat and cotton, to 35 percent or more 
of production. For machine tools, con- 
struction and mining equipment, oil 
field machinery, textile machinery, and 
tractors, exports constitute 20 percent 
of the market. 

Looking at the matter in another 
way, one-third of our exports consists 
of products which rely upon foreign 
markets for more than 25 percent of 
their sales. A recent study by’ the 
Department of Commerce shows that 
for the three years 1949 through 1951 
covered by the study one-half of the 
total of our exports comes from indus- 
tries which sell abroad more than 
10 percent of their output. 

Clearly the prosperity and stability 
of many sectors of our domestic econ- 
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omy depend upon a high level of for- 
eign trade. Perhaps some decline in our 
exports is unavoidable and will take 
place in a natural way as production 
abroad continues to increase. But this 
can hardly be regarded as the main way 
to solve our problem. 


Main Solution to Problem Is 
To Facilitate More Imports 


The main solution has to be in greater 
imports and our policies have to be of 
a kind to make increased imports 
possible. 


I do not underestimate the impor- 
tance of such other factors as increased 
expenditures on travel abroad and ex- 
panded private foreign investment. On 
the contrary, these factors can be im- 
portant in helping us to reach a better 
balanced trading position. Foreign in- 
vestment is the more important and the 
more desirable because it can carry 
with it technical know-how and can 
contribute so much to general expansion 
and improvement, especially in the 
underdeveloped countries. 


Nevertheless, we must be candid 
enough to admit that changes in the 
international trading position of the 
United States of the magnitude which 
is in fact involved are not likely to be 
possible without substantial change in 
commodity trade itself. This is by far 
the biggest element in our international 
balance of payments. It therefore is 
the area in which the major part of the 
readjustment has to take place. 


I wish that I could say now specifical- 
ly how this readjustment is to be 
brought about. But, as I have stated, 
the problem is too complicated for that. 
That is why the President has been 
urging the need for careful and thought- 
ful study of the whole of our foreign 
economic policy. Only an imprudent 
man would act without pausing to ex- 
amine the consequences of his action. 

While I thus plead inability to give 
specific answers, let me at the same 
time be quite plain in stating what the 
broad question is to which the answer 
is wanted. We are anxious to reduce 
as much and as soon as we can the 
burden which is imposed upon us by 
foreign aid. We know that we cannot 
simply dispense with the programs to 
which that aid is devoted because they 
are too important. 

To reduce the need for aid, therefore, 
a readjustment in our foreign trade 
position is necessary. This readjustment 
should not involve a drastic reduction 
of our exports. It must be mainly@a 
readjustment by increased imports. The 
question, then, is one of what changes 
of policy have to be made in order to 
make possible increased imports. 


Freer Imports Would Leave 
U. S. Economy Unharmed 


The form of the question itself indi- 
cates the direction of the answer. Our 
policies with respect to imports must 
be policies of greater freedom. 

I am bound to say that I believe we 


can move in this direction without 
doing damage to our national economy. 
There are people who disagree with me 
in this. There are people who believe 
that any increase of imports into the 
United States is bound to disrupt our 
industries and to bring on unemploy- 
ment and a reduction of our standard 
of living. 

These fears do not seem to me to 
be warranted. There are a number of 
facts which they leave out of account. 
They leave out of account, for example, 
the fact that the larger part of the im- 
ports which we now bring into the 
United States enters entirely free of 
duty. In 1951 over 55 percent of the 
total volume of our goods imports con- 
sisted of duty-free goods; for 1952 the 
figure went up to 58 percent. 


For more than 40 years, in fact, this 
figure has generally stood between 50 
and 60 percent and at times it has gone 
above 60 percent. These duty-free im- 
ports, consisting as they do very largely 
of raw materials, foodstuffs, and semi- 
manufactured products needed by our 
industries and by our consumers, have 
supported and advanced the prosperity 
of this country rather than impaired it. 

American industry consumes raw ma- 
terials in gigantic amounts and its con- 
tinued advance depends upon an ever 
greater use of them. For some of these 
materials, such as iron ore and copper, 
we depend upon imports from abroad 
to supplement domestic output. For 
others, such as nickel and tin and jute, 
we have no domestic sources but depend 
upon imports entirely. 

It is worth remembering that during 
World War II we found it necessary to 
make arrangements for supplies from 
abroad of ut 70 different materials 
in order to keep our wartime industrial 
machine in full operation. Since the 
war the Government. has been building 
up a strategic stockpile of raw materi- 
als for use if, in another war emergency, 
foreign sources of supply were to be 
shut off. What this indicates is clear 
enough, 

The requirements of American indus- 
try for raw materials are bound to in- 
crease aS our economy expands. There 
will be greater imports of raw materi- 
als. These greater imports, far from 
impeding the prosperity of American 
industry, will help it to advance, 


U. S. Economy Is Protected 
By Superior Productivity 

It is probably true that we have to 
look for greater imports in manufac- 
tured goods as well as in raw materials, 
and that this is one reason why there 
are fears of damage to our own indus- 
tries. Wages in many foreign coun- 
tries are far below the level of Amer- 
ican wages. People naturally fear that 
if our tariffs were reduced too far our 
domestic market would be flooded with 
foreign goods with which our domestic 
industries, paying as they do the high- 

(Continued on Page 25) 











United States Merchant Marine Plays Vital Role 
In Distribution of World Trade 


Earl W. Clark 


Deputy Maritime Administrator 
U. S. Department of Commerce 
As we observe National Maritime Day, May 22, the role of shipping 
continues to mount and expand in importance. 
While jet planes and air transports fly through space, the depend- 
ence of the nations of the globe upon ships plying the seas continues 


to grow. 

New forms of transportation, techno- 
logical advances, and our expanding in- 
dustrial might have put new burdens 
upon the maritime facilities that must 
serve the needs of our nation. 

Throughout the world, it is realized 
more and more that to live in peace, 
prosperity, and plenty, countries must 
trade and carry on a mutually advan- 
tageous exchange of products, and thus 
the role of merchant fleets, merchant 
shipping, and all that they entail in 
harbors, ports, shipbuilding, manning, 
financing, and operation must expand. 

The United States as the world’s great- 
est industrial nation, is now in a posi- 
tion where our merchant marine must 
be able to provide an ever-expanding 
service to our plants, our homes, and 
our defense machinery and commit- 
ments. 


Oversea Trade Functions 
As Endless Beltline 


In international trade, the United 
States Merchant Marine must function 
as an endless beltline, to bring home 
the raw materials we need and profita- 
bly distribute the products of our indus- 
try and agriculture . throughout the 
world. 


Although trade between the United 
States and foreign countries may ap- 
pear small as compared with that within 
the domestic economy, it is more signifi- 
cant than cold figures indicate. Imports 
provide many of the key commodities in 
our present-day production and con- 
sumption requirements. 

About 40 percent of our commodity 
imports, most of which are brought in 
by ship, are essential to the operation 
of our economy, in the present expand- 
ing technological. pattern of production. 
Approximately half, or 20 percent of 
these import items cannot be produced 
at all in the United States, and the 
other 20 percent are available domestic- 
ally only in insufficient quantities. 

Our foreign commerce, therefore, not 
only provides some of the goods without 
which our domestic economy would be 
severely handicapped or at least greatly 
inconvenienced, but also contributes to 
the orderly functioning of foreign econ- 
omies. 

This role places a heavy responsibility 
on the American Merchant Marine, for 
in this field it has been expressed. as 
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the policy of the United States, through 
the Congress, that this country “shall 
have a merchant marine sufficient to 
carry its domestic waterborne commerce 
and a substantial portion of the water- 
borne export and import foreign com- 
merce of the United States and provide 
shipping service on all routes essential 
for maintaining the flow of such domes- 
tic and foreign waterborne commerce 
at all times.” 

American industry’s growing depend- 
ence upon material imports has been 
well documented. 

Import raw-material requirements of 
our plants and factories, already grow- 
ing, must expand anew as the result of 
the decision to strengthen our defense 
establishment and to assure the indus- 
trial capacity to support them. The 
tremendous advances of technology de- 
mand many raw materials not available 
in the United States. 


The Nation’s huge consumption of 
lead, rubber, and steel is obvious to 
everyone; we use these materials in 
various forms daily. 


Far less apparent is the importance 
of such materials as antimony, cobalt, 
magnesium, columbium, and numerous 


Percent of U. S. Trade Carried 
By U. S. Flagships 
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other materials the identity of which is 
lost in the industrial process. 

Without tungsten, for example, there 
would be no low-cost high-speed tools 
for use in the production of items made 
of metal. Without manganese the use- 
fulness of our steel would deteriorate, 

Alloyed with the steel, copper, and 
aluminum in the automobiles we oper- 
ate are a dozen or more other metals 
needed to give the various components 
their strength, heat resistance, tough- 
ness, and other requirements. 

Today, 1,217 active privately owned 
American passenger-cargo ships, dry- 
cargo vessels, and tankers are operat- 
ing in the foreign and domestic trade 
between the United States and the rest 
of the world. These ships of the Amer- 
ican Merchant Marine keep essential 
trade routes open for the outward flow 
of products of U. S. farms and factories 
and they return needed imports. They 
carry their cargoes on schedules com- 
petitive with foreign maritime nations, 

These American-flag merchant ships, 
important to the Nation’s commercial 
and industrial existence in peacetime, 
are indispensable to national defense 
and the cause of world peace. 


Maritime Strength Essential to 
Nation's Economic Survival 


On this Maritime Day, it is well to 
recall that history shows, and present- 
day world affairs strongly reinforce the 
point, that to survive as a world leader 
a nation must have maritime strength— 
in ships, in shipyards, in harbor facili- 
ties, and in experienced men to sail and 
administer that fleet. 

We should weigh here the belief that 
if all U. S/ commerce moved in foreign 
ships the nations so favored would bene- 
fit substantially from a dollar revenue 
standpoint. 

The fact is that if foreign nations 
carried all, rather than just a part, of 
U. S. ocean commerce, the increase in 
the net earnings of their steamship 
companies would be but a fraction of 
their total national income. When such 
fractional gains are balanced against 
the important. advantages of a strong 

. S. Merchant Marine to this country 
and to the Free World the answer is 
apparent. 

This wag recognized by Congress 
when it provided legislation to encour- 
age strong shipping and shipbuilding 
industries in the United States. 

It is well also to take stock, on Mari- 
time Day, of some of the problems that 


ace us in the field of maritime en- ° 


deavor. 

We are acquiring, today, “better ma- 
chinery with which to work out the fu- 
ture of the American Merchant Marine. 
We must keep in mind that the Ameri- 
can Merchant Marine is one of the most 
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dynamic segments of our industrial com- 
plex. Our marine laws and the Govern- 
ment agencies administering them must 
not remain static. 

The problems which we face, I am 
sure, can be solved successfully. We 
have arrived at the point where ad- 
ministrative set-up approaches ade- 
quacy, and within that set-up is the 
determination to overcome the obstacles 
ahead. 


Businessmen Offer Valuable 
Counsel in Maritime Field 


We are fortunate in facing the prob- 
lems that beset us to have the advice 
and counsel of businessmen from the 
maritime field. The know-how of Amer- 
ican business executives constitutes a 
reservoir of tried and tested knowl- 
edge. We shall make full use of this 
tool that is placed voluntarily and pa- 
triotically at our disposal. 


Among other problems which we 


face are the responsibilities placed upon 
the maritime agencies of Government 
to clarify the methods used in adminis- 
tering subsidy laws and of reviewing the 
essential trade routes over which our 
American Merchant Marine must serve. 
These are factors of great importance 
in the long-term welfare of our Mer- 
chant Marine. Fortunately we are able 
to report considerable progress in these 
areas and are finding a sounder basis 
for understanding the mutual problems 
among the various Government and bus- 
iness forces concerned. 

It should be emphasized here that 
when we speak of the “subsidized” 
American Merchant Marine, we are 
talking of less than one-fifth of the 
American merchant fleet. Approxi- 
mately 273 ships so subsidized are all in 
liner-service, running on regular sched- 
ules, insuring to our American manu- 
facturers, merchants, shippers, and 


(Continued on Page 22) 


U. S. Merchant Fleet—Prewar and Postwar 
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MARITIME NOTES |, 


A system of voyage licensing was in- 
troduced in the Federation of Malaya 
on March 31 for British ships voyaging 
to China and North Korea. 

Licenses for ships operated from the 
Federation will be issued by the Direc- 
tor of Marine, Federation of Malaya, 
Penang, from whom license application 
forms may be obtained. 





Mexico will undertake the rehabilita- 
tion of 67 seaports, President Cortinez 
has announced. 

The President also says that Mexico’s 
Government-controlled tanker fleet 
spends $5,750,000 annually in foreign 
shipyards for repairs, and that he wants 
to increase the capacity of Mexican 
shipyards to take care of this business, 





The Cuban-owned steamship com- 
pany, Cubamar Lines, was scheduled to 
begin two weekly cargo services from 
New Orleans after April 17, agents for 
the line have reported. 

In one service a ship was to sail for 
Havana every Friday, and in the second 
service ships were to sail for north and 
south Cuban ports on alternate Fridays. 





A plan to relieve trucking congestion 
at piers has reportedly been initiated 
by the Defense Transportation Admin- 
istration and is being put into effect on 
a trial basis in Philadelphia. 


A set of “ground rules” has been 
worked out by which close coordination 
between truckers and watercarriers acts 
to assure that trucks are not kept wait- 
ing at the piers. The steamship lines 
take on the responsibility for proper 
sorting and billing, and the trucking 
firms shoulder the responsibility of pick- 
ing up on time and avoiding crowding 
of piers. 

The new plan makes present condi- 
tions tolerable, but elimination of con- 
gestion is still a matter predicated 
largely upon inadequacy of waterfront 
facilities, DTA officials report. 





The Maritime Administration has 
announced that four more Liberty ships 
have been ordered out of the Clinton 
River reserve fleet at Jones Point, 
N. Y., for use as floating storage bins 
for wheat in connection with the De- 
partment of Agriculture’s surplus grain- 
storage program. - 





The Dutch Motorship Prins Frederick 
Henrik docked in Chicago on April 21, 
the earliest spring arrival of a trans- 
atlantic freighter on record. Early 
thawing of the St. Lawrence River 
cleared the way for the 258-foot vessel 
to reach Chicago a week earlier than 
has any seagoing ship in the past. She 
is owned by the Oranje Lines of Rotter- 
dam. 
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iraq Seeks Bids for 
Sulfur Exploitation 


The Ministry of Economics, Govern- 
ment of Iraq, Baghdad, is inviting pro- 
posals, until June 27, from companies 
interested in carrying out prospecting 
work for sulfur in Iraq and in exploiting 
these resources in commercial quantities. 

The production of sulfur is to be 
from deep-seated resources and should 
be carried out according to modern 
technical methods. Conditions are as 
follows: 

@ Groups and companies desiring to 
conclude an agreement with the Iraq 
Government should state the period of 
the agreement, that is, the necessary 
period for exploration and prospecting, 
inclusive. 

@ The area in which exploration and 
prospecting are to be carried out should 
cover the lands north of the 33d parallel 
and be divided into four parts. Bids 
should state the earliest date by which 
prospecting could be completed and 
evacuation effected from territory not 
actually to be exploited, as the total 
area for exploitation, after expiration 
of the exploration and prospecting pe- 
riods, should not exceed 1,000 square 
kilometers. 

@ The groups or companies concerned 
should pay an annual dead rent com- 
mensurate with the lands to be occupied. 

® The groups or companies concerned 
should state a maximum for the Gov- 
ernment share in kind or in cash, and a 
minimum for the share to be paid in 
kind without the Government bearing 
any expenditure; and should state the 
kind of currency in which the Govern- 
ment will be paid. 

@ The groups or companies concerned 
should state their qualifications and 
potentialities in such work both techni- 
cally and financially. 


Australians Study U. S. 
Electricity Distribution 


G. E. Ranger, general manager, and 
R. Weldrake, engineer, both represent- 
ing the Sydney County. Council, 457-479 
George Street, Sydney, Australia, are 
interested in studying various engineer- 
ing, accounting, and administrative fac- 
tors involved in electricity distribution 
in American cities. 

The visitors arrived in San Francisco 
on May 3, and will be in the United 
States until June 13. Their itinerary 
includes Los Angeles, Seattle, Chicago, 
Detroit, New York, Pittsburgh, and 
Washington. 

American firms desiring to contact 
the visitors should apply to the U. S. 
Department of Commerce Field Offices 
in those cities, where information on 
the visitors’ travel schedule is avail- 
able. 





Italian Art Dealers 
Offer To Aid Buyers 


F.I.M.A., Federazione Italiana Mer- 
canti d’Arte (Italian Federation of Art 
Dealers), offers its services and advice 
to American purchasers of art objects 
and antiques. 


This federation, established in 1949 
at Florence by Alessandro Morandotti, 
founder and current president, report- 
edly is the only national organization of 
art merchants in Italy with branch 
offices in Milan, Genoa, Venice, Flor- 


ence, Naples, and Palermo. It is recog- 
nized as such by the General Confeder- 
ation of Trade, and is affiliated with the 
Confederation Internationale des Nego- 
ciants en Oeuvres d’Art, at Brussels. 


The main purpose of F.I.M.A. is to 
organize the leading reputable dealers 
in art and antiques to protect both the 
trade and the buying public against il- 
legal competition and unlicensed deal- 
ers. It also aims to increase the art 
trade. 


To achieve its objectives, F.I.M.A. is 
currently studying a code of ethics to 
which all members will be required to 
adhere. As a part of this code, it is 
planned to prepare an emblem or small 
plaque bearing the F.I.M.A. guaranty of 
authentic antiquity for attachment to 
art objects and antiques meriting such 
guaranty. 


The legislative program of F.I.M.A. is 
directed toward obtaining a revision of 
the present customs procedure requiring 
certificates of origin for art objects be- 
ing exported, and toward obtaining a 
revision of the law which establishes 
export taxes on the invoiced price of 
antiques, 

A booklet containing the complete 
list of F.I.M.A. members is obtainable 
for review purposes on loan from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 
aa, D. C. 


Interested parties are invited to cor- 
respond with Alessandro Morandotti, 
F.I.M.A., Federazione Italiana Mercanti 


d‘Arte, Piazza G. G. Belli 2, Rome, Italy. : 





Iraq Wants Bids on Year's 
Supply of Lubricating Oils 


Bids are invited by the Iraqi State 
Railways, until June 2, from contrac- 
tors registered with Iraq Chambers of 
Commerce, for a year’s supply of lu- 
brication oils. 


Baghdad agents of American firms 
may obtain specifications from the Of- 
fice Director General, Iraq State Rail- 
ways, Baghdad West, Iraq. 





National Maritime Day, May 22. 





Japanese Commerce 
Group Reorganized 


The Japanese Chamber of Com- 
merce of New York, Inc., was re- 
cently reorganized and has tempo- 
rary headquarters c/o New York 
Agency of the Bank of Tokyo, Ltd., 
100 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

The main objective of the Cham- 
ber is to promote and foster eco- 
nomic relations between’ the 
United States and Japan. 











lraq Invites Bids for 
Construction of Dam 


The Development Board of the Gov- 
ernment of Iraq is inviting bids for the 
construction of a dam and ancillary 
works at Dokan, on the Lesser Zab 
River. 

The contract documents and instruc- 
tion for bidding may be inspected at the 
offices of the Development Board in 
Baghdad, or at the Embassy of Iraq, 
2101 Le Roy Place, NW., Washington, 
D. C. Firms desiring to bid may ob- 
tain copies of the contract documents 
from the Development Board in Bagh- 
dad, or Binnie, Deacon & Gourley, Ar- 
tillery House, Artillery Row, London 
S.W.1., England, upon payment of 20 
Iraq dinars (1 dinar~$2.80). 

Bids will be received until November 
2, by the Development Board, and must 
be accompanied by a deposit of 50,000 
Iraq dinars, such deposit to be paid in 
cash to the Secretary General of the 
Board in Baghdad or to his order by 
checks drawn on an approved bank in 
Baghdad. Bids will be accepted only 
from contractors who have previously 
executed works of a similar nature and 
magnitude. 





X-ray Dyes Being Sought by 
Iraq Civil Health Services 


The Iraq Civil Health Services Insti- 
tutions is inviting bids until June 6 for 
the supply of pyelographic and cholecy- 
stographic dyes for X-ray examinations. 

The bidder must make a deposit of 7 
percent of the first 1,000 dinars and 5 
percent of the remainder of the total 
price quoted or his bid. Any bid sub- 
mitted without a deposit will not be 
considered. Tenders may be written in 
Arabic or in Arabic and English. 

A copy’ of the bidding terms and spe- 
cifications may be obtained from the 
Secretary of the Committee in the Min- 
istry of Finance, Baghdad, Iraq, at 
100 fils (about $0.28) a copy. , 

Bids, together with the deposit, 
should be sent by registered mail to the 
President for the Central Foreign Pur- 
chase Committee in the Ministry of Fi- 
nance, Baghdad, Iraq. 
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French Manufacturer 


Offers To Sell Plant 


A French firm, Etablissements May- 
audon, a long-established manufacturer 
of toilet water (cologne), perfumes, and 
related lines, offers to sell to an Amer- 
jean firm, preferably a manufacturer of 
perfumes and toilet preparations, its 
establishment, including plant, office 
building, raw materials, stocks, and 
trade-marks. 


The company specializes in the pro- 
duction of medium-priced toilet water 
for sale in France and its territories. 
De luxe toilet preparations and per- 
fumes also are manufactured on a rela- 
tively small scale. The price which the 
French firm desires for its property is 
60,000,000 francs (approximately $171,- 
500 at present rate of exchange). 


The plant occupies an area of about 
2,000 square meters and has adequate 
machinery and equipment and transpor- 
tation facilities. At present, 30 workers 
are employed and output is estimated 
at 190,000 to 200,000 liters of cologne, 
plus 1,500 liters of perfumes and con- 
centrates. 

Firm states that with 50 to 60 work- 
ers and existing equipment the total 
annual production of toilet water could 
be increased to 300,000 liters. 

Interested firms are invited to cor- 
respond direct with Edouard Mayaudon, 
Etablissements Mayaudon, 31-33, rue 
Bouthier, Bordeaux-Bastide, Gironde, 
France. 


Bids Asked for Supply of 
Parts for Chittagong Port 


Bids are invited until June 16 by the 
Government of Pakistan for the supply 
and delivery f.o.r. at Chittagong of ap- 
proximately 2,600 tons of fabricated 
steelwork consisting of stanchions, roof 
trusses, sliding doors, rain gutters, down 
pipes, asbestos roofing sheets, north light 
glasses, etc., complete with fittings, and 
ready for erection at site, for six transit 
sheds for the Port of Chittagong. 

Tender forms, specifications, contract 
documents, and drawings may be ob- 
tained upon payment of $30, which 
amount is not refundable, from the 
Commercial Division, Embassy of Pak- 
istan, 2315 Massachusetts Avenue, NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

Bids should be addressed to the Direc- 
tor General Railways, Ministry of Com- 
munications (Railway Division), Gov- 
ernment of Pakistan, Karachi, Pakis- 
tan. There is no guaranty that the 
lowest or any tender will be accepted. 








Australia’s Qantas Empire Airways 
has ordered six turboprop Bristol Bri- 
tannia airliners for 1956-57 delivery, 
subject to performance tests. These 
craft carry 90 to 93 passengers. 

The reported value of the order is 
£4,800 


May 18, 1953 





LICENSING 
OPPORTUNITIES 











In Foreign Countries 


Advertising Novelties: 

Belgium—S. A. Perfecta (manufac- 
turer of folding boxes and cardboard 
displays; printer of advertisements for 


pharmaceuticals and foodstuffs), 279 
rue des Palais, Brussels, wishes to 
manufacture under U. S. license in 


Belgium advertising novelties used in 
the food packaging business. 

Machinery: 

Germany—Goeldner & Co. G.m.b.H. 
(manufacturer, exporter), 79 Talstrasse, 
Essen-Kupferdreh, wishes to be licensed 
by an American firm for the manufac- 


ture in Germany of modern automatic 
cotton and silk looms. 





IMPORT 
OPPORTUNITIES 











Supplementary information, in 
the form of literature, catalogs, 
photographs, price lists. or sam- 
ples, is available in specific in- 
stances as indicated by symbol (*), 
from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, j . Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 


Advertising Novelties: 

Germany—Katz & Klumpp Aktien- 
gesellschaft (manufacturer), Gernsbach, 
Baden, offers to-export direct or through 
agent beer glass mats, made of pure 
wood pulp, approximately 4.5 mm. thick 
with high absorption capacity, and 
printed on one or both sides with one 
color or multi-color. Independent quality 
inspection available through the Fach- 
vereinigung der papier-, pappe-, zellstof- 
fund holzstofferzeugenden Industrie 
Badens, e. V., Baden-Baden, at the 
Gernsbach or Weisenbach plants at 
seller’s expense. Samples available.* 

(Previously announced, Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, May 4, 1953.) 


Alcoholic Beverages: 

Germany—Haas & Bulacher, Edel- 
branntweinbrennerei (brandy distillery) 
(producer and _ exporter), Wolfach, 
Baden, offers to export direct or through 
regional agents (excluding Chicago), 
“Black Forest” brandies, including 
Kirschwasser, raspberry, plum, peach, 
apricot, and cherry flavors. Indepen- 
dent quality inspection available at 
Wolfach plant. 

Netherlands —B. A. J. Wittkampf 
(distiller and exporter), 22 Westerkade, 
Schiedam, offers to export direct weekly 
1,000 gallons each of gin “Advocaat,” 
liqueurs, dry gin, blackberry gin, and gen- 
uine malt-wine Dutch gin “Genever,” 
te be sold in 50-U. S.-gallon casks 
(wooden), for bottling and labeling in 
the United States, labels to be supplied 
by Netherlands firm. Netherlands firm 
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offers to send samples and further in- 
formation. 


Portugal—Delaforce Sons & Co. (ex- 
port merchant), 9 Rua das Coradas, 
Vila Nova de Gdia, offers to export 
direct or through regional agents in 
Wisconsin, Indiana, Ohio, Missouri, 
Minnesota, Michigan, Kentucky, Louisi- 


ana, Washington (D. C.), Delaware, 
Virginia, Vermont, Maine, and Cali- 
fornia only port wine (20°, (0°/5° 


Baume- 3° Normal)), brandy (40/42°), 
and vermouth, present stock stated to 
be 1,900,000 liters. Inspection of port 
wine available by Instituto do Vinho do 
Porto and of brandy, by Gremio dos 
Comerciantes e Exportadores de Vinhos. 

Ceramics: 

Germay—Edward Bay (manufacturer, 
exporter), Ransbach/Westerwald, offers 
to export direct ceramics, including 
vases, plates, bowls, ashtrays, and 
animal figures. Illustrated literature and 
price list available.* 

Clocks: 

Germany—Emil Herr K:G. (manu- 
facturer, exporter), Hornberg, Baden, 
offers to export direct or through agent 
hand-made cuckoo, cuckoo-quail, and 
cuckoo musical clocks, valued at DM 
10,000. Independent quality inspection 
available through Holzbildhauer-Innung 
Suedbaden (Wood Carver’s Association 
South Baden), Freiburg i. Breisgau, 
or through Fachvereinigung der Badis- 
chen Uhrenindustri (Association of the 
Baden Clock Industry), Villingen, 
Baden. 

Germany—Wilhelm V. Maier (export 
merchant), 14 Schwarzwaldstrasse, Em- 
mendingen, Baden, offers to export 
direct or through agent clocks, such 
as 400-day, cuckoo, Jockele, costume 
swinging, and miniature pendulum 
types. Illustrated literature and price 


information (in German and English) 
available.* 


Clothing and Accessories: 

France—UNIMAILLE, Union Fran- 
caise pour l’Exportation d’Articles de 
Mailles (export merchant), 21 rue de 
Miromesnil, Paris, offers to export direct 
or through agent underwear, clothing, 


and hosiery, including stockings and 
socks 





Iran Extends Bid Dates 
For Cotton Mills 


The deadline for receipt of bids 
covering three complete sets of 
cotton-factory equipment for the 
Seven Year Plan Organization, 
Tehran, Iran, has been extended 
to May 26. 


A notice concerning this pro- 
curement was published in For- 


eign Commerce Weekly, March 16, 
1953, page 18. 
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Confectionery: 
Morocco—ACRA S.A. (manufacturer, 
exporter), 4 avenue d’Alexandrie, Tan- 


gier, offers to export® direct annually 
approximately 300,000 pounds of good 
quality chocolate-coated wafers and 


candy bars.: Samples available from 
Tangier firm. 


Cutlery: 

Germany — Alcoso-Werk G.m.b.H. 
(manufacturer, exporter), 58-66 Haupt- 
strasse, Solingen, offers to export direct 
or through agent all types of cutlery, 
including hair clippers, scissors, pocket 
knives, razors, and nail clippers. Illus- 
trated literature available.* 


Electrical Supplies: 

Netherlands—N.V. Vereenigde Indus- 
trieen Rotterdam (formerly Ph. Ver- 
hagen & Zoon) (manufacturer, ex- 
porter), 149 Oudedijk, Rotterdam, offers 
to export direct all types of incandescent 
and fluorescent bulbs and accessories, 
quantity according to order. 


Furniture: 

Netherlands—Electrische Meubelfab- 
rieken J. M. Borsje N. V. (manufac- 
turer), 4a Vest, Gouda, offers to export 
direct or through agent wooden furni- 
ture, suitable for bedroom, living room, 
and dining room. Firm states it has 
approximately 50 bedroom and dining 
room sets for monthly shipment. Furni- 
ture is on display at factory for inspec- 
tion. 

Netherlands — Bouman’s Meubelfab- 
rieken N. V. (manufacturer, exporter), 
179 Ijsseljondschelaan, Rotterdam, of- 
fers to export direct or through agent 
furniture (classical and modern design), 
suitable for dining room, bedroom, and 
living room. Furniture may be inspected 
at factory by arrangement. 


Glass (Stained): 

France—Le Vitrail Francais (export- 
er of stained glass), 97 blvd. Malesher- 
bes, Paris 8e, offers to export stained 
glass, suitable for churches and religious 
monuments. Mr. Franck A. Bauer, rep- 
resentative of the French firm, plans to 
attend an exhibit devoted to. French 
religious art in Montreal, Canada, May 
18-23. Correspondence may be addressed 
to him c/o Union Francaise, 429 ave. 
Wiger, Montreal, Canada. 

Current World Trade Directory Re- 
port being prepared. 


Handicraft: 

Germany—Emil Herr K.G. (manufac- 
turer, exporter), Hornberg, Baden, of- 
fers to export direct or through agent 
hand-made wood carvings, including 
figures, barometers, ashtrays, lamps, 
pictures, and souvenirs, valued at DM 
10,000. Independent quality inspection 
available through Holzbildhauer-Innung 
Suedbaden (Wood Carver’s Association 
South Baden), Freiburg i. Breisgau, or 
through Fachvereinigung der Badischen 


Uhrenindustri (Association of the 
Baden Clock Industry), Villingen, 
Baden, 
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Syrian Réquests for 


Bids Withdrawn 


Two procurement notices, en- 
titled “Syria Asks Bids for Gen- 
erating Equipment” and “Syria 
Invites Bids for Diesel Buses,” on 
behalf of Electricite, Eaux et 
Tramways D’Alep, Aleppo, Syria, 
have been withdrawn. 

Both notices were published in 
Foreign Commerce Weekly, April 
20, 1953. 











Hardware: 


Germany—Ludwig Cramer, Metall- 
ware- und Wasserwaagenfabrik (manu- 
facturer, exporter), 107-109 Hagener- 
land$trasse, Iserlohn/Westf., offers to 
export direct monthly 50,000 to 100,000 
water levels. Illustrated leaflet avail- 
able.* 

Germany—Gustav Doehl (manufac- 
turer, exporter), 2 Greulingstrasse, 
Remscheid, offers to export direct. or 
through agent files and rasps. Illustrated 
literature and price information avail- 
able.* 

Germany—Hugo Timmerbeil (manu- 
facturer, exporter), 1 Weissenburger- 
strasse, Schwelm/Westf., offers to ex- 
port direct the following: (1) belt 
fasteners, (2) screws and nuts, (3) iron 
metal thread screws and iron pressed 
nuts, and (4) belt hooks. Illustrated 
price list available.* Please specify item 
number when requesting literature. 


Horns: 


France—Societe Ariegeoise de 
Matieres Premieres (grader, processor, 
wholesaler, and exporter), La Bastide- 
sur-l’Hers, Ariege, offers to export di- 
rect processed and graded cattle horn 
points in small plates or sheets, suitable 
for the manufacture of buttons, combs, 
pipes, and knife and fork handles, in 
lots of 500 to 1,000 kilograms (1,102 to 
2,204 pounds). Inspection available in 
producing center at buyer’s expense, 
Correspondence in French. preferred. 


Machinery and Accessories: 


Germany—H. Fischer & Co., KG. 
(manufacturer, exporter), 3 Golzheimer 
Platz, Duesseldorf 10, offers to export 
direct high pressure tincture presses 
equipped with full hydraulic action. 
Illustrated literature available.* 

Germany—Herbert Olbrich & Co. 
(manufacturer), 60 Osterstrasse, Boc- 
holt, offers to export direct or through 
agent machines for the leather, textile, 
rubber, wallpaper, and emery cloth in- 
dustries. Illustrated literature avail- 
able.* 

Germany—Hermann Roentgen (man- 
ufacturer, exporter), 17 Hammesberger- 
strasse, Remscheid-Hasten, offers to ex- 
port direct saws and machine knives for 
wood processing machines. Illustrated 
literature and price lists available,* 


German y—Schiuepmann “SMS”- 
Metallspritzanlagen (manufacturer, ex- 
porter), Poststrasse, Mendenkreis Iser- 
lohn, offers to export direct or through 
agent SMS metal spray guns, designed 
for spraying all types of metals. Illus- 
trated literature available.* 


Germany—W ieger Foerderanlagen 
G.m.b.H. (manufacturer, exporter), 13 
Buedericherstrasse, Neuss a. Rhein, of- 
fers to export direct or through agent 
the following: (1) folding presses, (2) 
plate shears, (3) electric material 
scrapers, (4) belt conveyors, and (5) 
vibration sieves. Illustrated literature 
(in German) available.* Please specify 
item number when requesting literature, 


Metals and Metal Products: 

Belgium—S. A. Westraco (importer, 
exporter), 60 rue Ravenstein, “Brussels, 
offers to export direct hot and cold 
rolled. sheets and coils, and stainless 
steel sheets. 

Germany—Dueltgen & Koch (manu- 
facturer, exporter), 140 Postschliessfach, 
Solingen-Wald., offers to export direct 
monthly 10 to 15 tons of stamped and 
pressed sheet iron ware, made accord- 
ing to patterns or sketches. 


Germany—Heiner & Co., (manufac- 
turer, exporter), 1 Niederstrasse, Ho- 


henlimburg, offers to export direct- 


special iron and steel wire, suitable 
for the carton, bookbinding, brush, and 
shoe industries, width under 4 mm. and 
diameter 0.5 mm. 


Musical Instruments: 

Germany— Musikhaus Wohlrab 
G.m.b.H. (manufacturer, exporter), 182 
Hauptstrasse, Heidelberg, offers to ex- 
port direct monthly 200 brass band in- 
struments, particularly trumpets. In- 
dependent quality inspection available 
at Heidelberg factory at buyer’s ex- 
pense. Illustrated Jeaflet (in German) 
available.* 


Paintings and Frames: 

Netherlands — Lijstenfabriek Braun 
(manufacturer of frames, art dealer), 8 
Willemstraat, Eindhoven, offers to ex- 
port direct reproductions and inexpen- 
sive paintings and frames. 


Photographic Equipment: 

Germany—Johannes Herzog & Co. 
(manufacturer), 1-3 Westerholzstrasse, 
Bremen-Hemelingen, offers to export 
direct or through regional agents roll, 
miniature, pack, technical, and dental 
films, dry plates, and “Duxochrome” ma- 
terials for producing lightproof, colored 
photographs on paper, quantity accord- 
ing to order. Products may be inspected 
at factory. 

Germany—Meteor Apparatebau, Paul 
Schmeck G.m.b.H. (manufacturer, ex- 
porter), 17 Frankfurter Strasse, Siegen/ 
W., offers to export direct photographic 
equipment for laboratories, including 
trimmers, blue print machines, and au- 
tomatic dry developing machines, Il- 
lustrated literature (in German and 
English) available.* 
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Plumbing and Heating Equipment: 

Germeny—Joh. Vaillant KG., Spezial- 
fabrik fuer Gas-Wasserheizer (manu- 
efacturer, exporter), 40 Berghauser 
Strasse, Remscheid, offers to export di- 
rect or through agent gas heaters and 
hot water tanks. Illustrated leaflets (in 
German and English) available.* 


Rubber Products: 


Germany — Latex Gummi-Werk 
G.m.b.H. (manufacturer), Industriehof, 
Brake/Unterweser, offers to export di- 
rect or through agent rubber and foam 
rubber products, such as toys, hygienic 
goods, cushions, gloves, shoulder pads, 
and upholstery materials. Illustrated 
price catalog (in German and English) 
available.* 


Safety Equipment: 

Germany—Atlas-Werke A.G. (manu- 
facturer, exporter), 1-19 Stephanikir- 
chenweide, Bremen, offers to export di- 
rect to exclusive agents or distributors 
in the northeastern, western, and mid- 
southern and midnorthern areas 
DEBER safety beacon with maximum 
warning effect. The beacon, operated 
with a dry cell battery and a neon lamp, 
is claimed to be the only equipment in 
the world which emits simultaneously 
a permanent light and blinking signals. 
Beacon may be inspected at the factory. 
Illustrated leaflet available.* 

Scotland—James Hendry, Ltd. (man- 
ufacturer, exporter), 252 Main Street, 
Glasgow, S. E., offers to export direct 
specialty firemen’s helmets with visors, 
designed for fighting gasoline and other 
types of fires. Firm states that a photo- 
graph of the specialty helmet appears 
in the February 1953 edition of the 
American journal “Firemen.” 


Textiles: 

Netherlands—Nederlandsche Jute Co. 
(wholesaler, exporter), 33 Wijnhaven, 
Rotterdam, offers to export direct or 
through agent 50- to 100-yard lengths 
of first quality jute, cotton, and linen 
materials, suitable for handiwork and 
embroidery. Inspection available in 
Rotterdam at buyer’s expense. 

Netherlands—M. van Beurden van 
Moll N. V. (manufacturer, exporter), 55 
Leo XIII Straat, Tilburg, offers to ex- 
port direct or through agent first qual- 
ity blankets (100% wool) and worsteds 
(100% wool and 80% wool and 20% 
cotton), quantity according to order. 

Tobacco Products: 

Netherlands — Henry Wintermans 
Cigar Factories (manufacturer, ex- 
porter), 75 Nieuwstraat, Eersel, offers 
to export direct or through agent cigars 
and little cigars (senoritas, cigarillos), 
made with Sumatra and Java wrappers 
and Brazilian and Havana fillers, all 
products reportedly fresh, never more 
than 6 weeks old. Special packing, such 
as mica, aluminum, or paper tubes, 
available for each cigar on request. 

Tools: 

Germany—Carl Zeutzius, Inh. Fritz 
Schoening (manufacturer, exporter), 22 
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Auf der Renne, M. Gladbach-Rheindah- 
len, offers to export direct precision 
tools, suitable for watchmakers, gold- 
smiths, and mechanics. Illustrated lit- 
erature available.* 


Transportation Equipment: 

Germany — Wieger Foerderanlagen 
G.m.b.H. (manufacturer, exporter), 13 
Buedericherstrasse, Neuss a. Rhein, of- 
fers to export direct or through agent 
transportation equipment. Illustrated 
literature (in German) available.* 





~ EXPORT 
OPPORTUNITIES 











Automotive Equipment: 

Netherlands —- Hollandse Automobiel 
Maatschappij N.V. (importer, whole- 
saler, manufacturer’s agent), 143b 
Gouvernestraat, Rotterdam, wishes to 
purchase direct or through agent au- 
tomobile parts, tools, and accessories, 
suitable for recent models of American- 
made automobiles. 


Machinery: 

Cuba—Felipe Valls (commission mer- 
chant), P.O. Box 337, Jose A. Saco 134, 
Santiago de Cuba, Oriente, wishes to 
purchase direct first-class machinery for 
the manufacture of cardboard milk con- 
tainers. As firm intends to establish a 
plant for the manufacture of these con- 
tainers, it wishes to contact a U. S. 
firm in a position to supply both ma- 
chinery and raw materials. 

France—Henri Peyre (wholesaler, re- 
tailer, sales agent), 5 rue Duffour-Du- 
bergier, Bordeaux, Gironde, wishes to 
purchase direct or obtain agency for 
high quality industrial sewing machines 
(clothing, shirts, working clothes, etc.) 
and stitching and sewing machines for 
shoes, leather products, and related 
lines. Number required will be stated 
on receipt of descriptive literature and 
price quotations. Correspondence in 
French preferred. 

Rubber (Synthetic): 

Germany—Claussen & Wieting (im- 
porter), 82 Parkstrasse, Bremen, wishes 
to purchase direct synthetic rubber. 

Tiles: 

Switzerland—F. Genoud S. A. (im- 
porting distributor, wholesaler, retail- 
er), 2 rue Etraz, Lausanne, Vavyd, 
wishes to purchase direct or obtain ex- 
clusive agency for tiles (asphalt, rubber, 


and/or -plastic), suitable for industrial 
and household use. 





AGENCY 
OPPORTUNITIES 











Automotive Equipment: 

Mexico — Enrique Breton (manufac- 
turer’s agent), Adolfo Prieto No. 515, 
Colonia del Valle, Mexico, D.F., wishes 
to act as exclusive distributor for a 
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U. S. manufacturer of a popular priced 
line of automotive parts and equipment, 
including pistons, rings, and pins, suita- 
ble for all makes of VU. S. cars. 
Netherlands — J. H. Eggelmeijer-Au- 
tomobielimport. N.V. (importer, whole- 
saler, retailer of automobile parts and 
accessories), 276-278 Oostzeedijk, Rot- 
terdam, wishes to obtain agency for 
automobile parts and accessories. 
Chemicals: < 
Belgium—Etablissements J. M. Le- 
febvre (importing distributor), 2 rue 
Markelbach, Brussels, wishes to act as 
distributor for U. S. manufacturers of 
chemicals. ; 
Sweden — Aktiebolaget Visent (im- 
porter, exporter, wholesaler, manufac- 
turer, sales agent), 2 S:t Johannesgatan, 
Malmo 4, wishes to obtain agency for 
chemicals, as well as equipment, used in 
the rubber industry. 


Foodstuffs: 

France—I. LeGrand- H. Malo et Com- 
pagnie (importing distributor, commis- 
sion merchant, sales agent, broker), 16 
rue Bapaume, Le Havre, wishes to ob- 
tain agency for best quality fruit juices 
(all flavors), lard, and salted meats. 


Household Appliances: 

Netherlands — Hollandse Autombiel 
Maatschappij N.V. (importer, whole- 
saler, manufacturer’s agent), 143b Gou- 
vernestraat, Rotterdam, wishes to ob- 
tain agency for electrical household ap- 
pliances, including refrigerators and 
washing machines. 


Leather and Shoe Supplies: 

France — Louis Ecre (wholesaler, 
sales agent), 16 rue de la Pomme, Tou- 
louse, Haute-Garonne, wishes to obtain 
agency for good quality supplies used 
by shoe manufacturers and leather 


workers. Correspondence in French pre- 
ferred. 


Machinery: 

France — Louis Ecre (wholesaler, 
sales agent), 16 rue de la Pomme, Tou- 
louse, Haute-Garonne, wishes to obtain 
agency for good quality shoe macitin- 


ery. Correspondence in French pre- 
ferred. 


Metal Products: 

Mexico — Enrique Breton (manufac- 
turer’s agent), Adolfo Prieto No. 515, 
Colonia del Valle, Mexico, D.F., wishes 
to act as exclusive distributor of U. S. 
manufacturers of spring wire, iron and 
steel pipes (up to 2 inches in diameter), 
chains for sugar industry, black sheet 
iron (hot and cold rolled), all special 
wires and cables, and pig iron rails and 
accessories, 


Paper and Paper Products: 

Netherlands — Henri G. De Vries 
(manufacturer’s agent), 30 Stadhouder- 
skade, Amsterdam-Z, wishes to obtain 


agency for paper, cardboard, and cellu- 
lose. 


Wood Pulp: 
Belgium—Produits Resineux et In- 
dustriels (importer, sales agent), 31 rue 
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du Marais, Brussels, wishes to act as 
distributor for U. S. producers of wood 
pulp. 

Yarns and Threads: 


® Belgium—A. Demeestere (sales 


agent), 99 rue Oswald Ponette, Renaix, 
wishes to obtain agency for unbleached, 
bleached, and dyed cotton thread and 
mercerized cotton thread, wool yarn, 
and rayon and synthetic thread. 





FOREIGN \ 
VISITORS 











Australia -— Francis Charles Mudge, 
representing Wheat Industries (Aus- 
tralia), Ltd. (manufacturer), 40 Boro- 
nia Ave., Epping, N.S.W., is interested 


in meeting manufacturers of machinery 
for the production of wheaten corn 
flour, dry gluten, textile sizes, con- 
fectionery starches, laundry starches, 
and dextrines, as well as observing 
production methods for same. Scheduled 
to arrive April 15, via San Francisco, 
for a visit of 5 weeks. U. S. address: 
c/o Stein Hall & Co) Inc., 285 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York. 


Belgium—Marquis Fabrizio Massoni, 
representing Usines Remy, S.A., (man- 
ufacturer, exporter), Wygmael (Brabant 
Province), is interested in investigating 
U. S. markets for rice starch, adhesives, 
baby foods, and poultry feed. Also, Mr. 
Massoni would like to contact American 
manufacturers of adhesives and other 
products interested in importing from 
the Belgian firm, or manufacturing the 
Belgian products under license for dis- 
tribution through their sales organiza- 
tions. Mr. Massoni is now in the United 
States for an indefinite period. U. S. 
address: c/o 310 E. 44th St., New York 
OF, Oh. Ee 

Current World Trade Directory Re- 
port being prepared. 

Brazil—Gunnar Preisler, representing 
Artefatos de Madeira Willo Ltda. (im- 
porter, wholesaler, manufacturer), 527 
Rua Municipal, Sao Caetano do Sul, 
Sao Paulo, is interested in purchasing 
equipment used for painting wooden 
radio cabinets. Also, Mr. Preisler wishes 
to visit U. S. manufacturers of radio 
cabinets, particularly wooden types, for 
the purpose of learning new production 
methods. Scheduled to arrive May 4, 
via New York, for a visit of 4 weeks. 
Itinerary: New York and Philadelphia. 

Current World Trade Directory Re- 
port being prepared. 

England—G. R. Browne, representing 
M.T.E. Control Gear, Ltd., London Road, 
Leigh on Sea, Essex, is interested in 
exploring the possibilities of manufac- 
turing in the United Kingdom under 
U. S. license electronic equipment and 
electric motor control gear. Alterna- 
tively, he wishes to arrange for the 
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manufacture of his firm’s products 
under license in the United States, 
Scheduled to arrive May 15, via New 
York, for a visit of 2 to 3 weeks. U. S. 
address: c/o O. G. Browne, Middletown 
Road, Media, Pennsylvania. Itinerary: 
New York, Cleveland, Milwaukee, and 
Philadelphia. 


World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 


Germany—Gregor Wolf, representing 
Wolf-Geraete G.m.b.H., (16) Betzdorf/ 
Sieg, is interested in exploring the 
possibilities for licensing or selling 
German patents to U. S. firms. Sched- 
uled to arrive June 1, via New York for 
a visit of 5 weeks. U. S. address: c/o 
Wolf Tools, K. W. Strasburger, 9 W. 
68th Street, New York 23, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: New York and Baltimore. 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared, 


Iran — Hassan Torab (textile mer- 
chant, clothing manufacturer), Khiaban 
Ferdowsi, Tehran, is interested in visit- 
ing clothing factories and department 
stores with a view to learning U. S. 
production and merchandising tech- 
niques which may be applicable to his 
factory and department store in Iran. 
Scheduled to arrive May 25, via New 
York, for a visit of 3 months. U. S. 
address: c/o McAlpin Hotel, Broadway 
at 34th St., New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 


New York, Washington, and Los 
Angeles. 

Israel — Hans Ambor, representing 
“Habinyan” Machinery & Technical 


Supplies, H. Ambor, Ltd. (importer, 
retailer, wholesaler, commission mer- 
chant, sales agent), 41 Haazmauth 
Road, Haifa, is interested in industrial 
machinery and machine tools and elec- 
tric welding. Scheduled to arrive early 
in June, via New York, for a visit of 
2 months. U. S. address: c/o Armco 
International Corp., Chrysler Bldg., 405 
Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: New York, Washington, Philadel- 
phia, Middleton (Ohio), and Cleveland. 





NEW TRADE LISTS 
AVAILABLE 








The Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision recently has published the 
following trade lists of which 
mimeographed copies may be ob- 
tained by firms domiciled in the 
United States from this Division 
and from Department of Com- 
merce Field Offices. The price is 
$1 a list for each country. 


Alcoholic Beverage Importers and 
Dealers—Costa Rica. 

Architects, Builders, Contractors, and 
Engineers—Ireland. 

Canneries—Chile. 

Canneries—Portugal. 

Chemical Importers and Dealers— 
Haiti. 

Commercial Fishing Companies and 
Fish Exporters—Philippines. 


‘ 


Dental Supply Houses—Venezuela. 

Ecclesiastical Supply Importers and 
Dealers—Dominican Republic. 

Electrical Supply and Equipment Im- 
porters and Dealers—Brazil. 

Furniture Importers and Dealers— 
Costa Rica. 

Furniture Importers and Dealers— 
Cuba. 

Furniture Importers and Dealers— 
Guatemala. 

Instrument, Professional and Scien- 
tific, Importers and Dealers—Sweden, 

Iron, Steel, and Building Material Im- 
porters and Dealers—Costa Rica. 

Iron, Steel, and Building Material Im- 
porters and Dealers—France. 

Leather and Shoe Finding Importers 
and Dealers—Cuba. 

Lumber Exporters—Surinam. 

Metal Working Plants and Shops— 
Switzerland. 

Motion Picture Industry—Norway. 

Mung Bean Exporters—Hong Kong, 

Paint and Varnish Importers, Dealers, 
and Manufacturers—Honduras. 

Printers, Lithographers, Engravers, 
and Publishers—Costa Rica. 





U. S. Merchant Marine 
(Continued from Page 17) 


travelers steady, reliable service on es- 
sential trade routes covering the globe. 


Public Becoming More Aware of 
Importance of Merchant Marine 


On this Maritime Day I believe we 
can be optimistic over the maritime 
outlook. We are beginning to detect 
signs of the success of the years of 
effort that have gone into this objective 
of the American Merchant Marine. I 
believe that today the general publie 
is becoming more maritime conscious 
and is better acquainted with maritime 
problems and the essentiality of keep- 
ing American ships steaming along the 
sealanes of the world. 

The sealanes of the world are daily 
taking on new importance in the order- 
ing of the world in which we live. Their 
expanding commerce leads toward 
building the strength of this country 
as a power suited to the world responsi- 
bilities that have been thrust upon us. 
We cannot disengage ourselves from the 


web of economic, military, and com- | 


mercial associations and responsibilities 
that are world-wide in scope. 

We need raw materials from beyond 
our shores; we need oversea markets for 
our products and outlets for the enter- 
prise of future generations of Ameri- 
cans. We need to bind together the 
strength of the free world, separated 
though we are by great stretches of 
open water. 

Ships are the big link between the 
free nations of the globe, an indispensa- 
ble link whether we are fighting aggres- 
sion or standing shoulder to shoulder 
against tyranny or continuing to forge 
along the paths of free enterprise to- 
ward a world of peace, prosperity, and 
plenty. 
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Canadian Canal Traffic Goan Mining Companies Solving 
Problem of Ore Transportation 


Mine owners in Goa, Portuguese India, influenced by the present 
high prices of iron and manganese ore, are endeavoring to meet their 
ore transport problems by constructing and maintaining roads from 


Reaches Record Level 


Total freight passing through all Ca- 
nadian canals in 1952 reached a record 
of approximately 31,400,000 tons, an 
increase of 74.4 percent over the 18,000,- 


000 tons in 1932. Of the total shipments 
in 1952, about 10,000,000 tons of freight 
was shipped through the St. Lawrence 
canals. This figure represents 38.9 per- 
cent of the total canal freight in Canada 
in 1932, 29.7 percent of the 1942 total, 
and 31.4 percent of the 1952 total ac- 
cording to statistics released by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics in colla- 
boration with the Canal Administration, 
Department of Transport. 


The number of vessels which used 
the facilities of Canadian canals in 1952 
totaled 26,322, aggregating 29,809,378 
net tons, an increase of 774 vessels and 
2,560,238 tons over the 1951 total of 
25,548 vessels and 27,249,140 net tons. 
Of the total number of vessel passages, 
22,565, or 85.7 percent, were of Cana- 
dian registry; 3,081, or 11.7 percent, 
flew the United States flag; and the 
remaining 676, or ,2.6 percent, were 
other foreign vessels. 

In 1951 the total of 25,548 vessels 
comprised 22,141 Canadian, 2,993 Amer- 
ican, and 414 other foreign vessels, or, 
in percentages, 86.7, 11.7, and 1.6, re- 
spectively. 

Passenger canal traffic in 1952 totaled 
104,135, compared with 93,512 in 1951, 
a gain of 10,623 passengers, or 11.4 per- 
cent. The largest number of passengers 
passed through the Sault Ste. Marie 
and the Welland Canals. These figures 
do not include passengers carried on 
thousands of small Canadian and Amer- 
ican pleasure craft which locked through 
the canals. 


the mineheads to shipping points. 


Goan production in 1952 amounted to 486,029 tons of iron ore and 


111,066 tons of manganese ore, accord- 
ing to the Director of Information of 
the Portuguese Government in Goa, 
Exports of iron ore in the same period 


amounted to 495,770 tons and of man- 
ganese ore, 140,872 -tons. 

Ore is carried by truck to river or 
rail loading points and from there ‘to 
Mormugao Harbor, the port of ship- 
ment. Sailing craft, towed barges, and 
war-surplus landing craft are used for 
river transport. 

Rail facilities for transport of ore 
are limited. The railroad from Colem 
to Mormugao Harbor already carries 
the maximum load possible under ex- 
isting conditions, and there is no indi- 
cation that rail facilities will be ex- 
panded in the near furture. 


Roads Important Factor 


Improvement in ore transport there- 
fore appears to hinge largely on the 
development of roads and use of trucks, 
though some companies hope to avoid 
truck transport by bringing the river 
to the minehead by dredging operations 
or by using aerial ropeways to trans- 
fer the ore to loading points. 

The 52-mile long railway from Castle 
Rock on the Indian border to Mormugao 
Harbor, the only rail facility in Goa, 
passes directly through the mining dis- 
tricts of Sanquem and Ouepem. Stations 
which have adequate packing space are 
used as loading points. Stacking space 
is also provided at Vasco da Gama, 2 





First Libyan Shipping Company Organized 


Of particular interest in Libyan ship- 
ping developments in 1952 was the 
formation of the first shipping company 
‘and its purchase of a small 1,000-ton 
vessel in Italy at the year’s end. The 
ship, to be delivered in 1953, will serve 
the coastal cities of Libya and call at 
other Mediterranean ports. 

‘The port of Tripoli showed greater 
activity in 1952 than in 1951. A total 
of 666 high-sea vessels, including 58 
warships and aggregating 1,033,471 tons, 
called at the port. In contrast, a total 
of 608 vessels aggregating 882,519 tons 
called in 1951. 

Commercial imports through the port 
amounted to 129,560 tons and military 
imports to 71,706 tons. In 1951 these 
two types of imports combined amount- 
ed to approximately 4,000 tons more 
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than in 1952. Imports of petroleum prod- 
ucts, not included in the foregoing fig- 
ures, almost doubled in the 2-year pe- 
riod, growing from 54,000 to 95,000 tons. 

Shipments from Libya through Trip- 
oli rose from a total of 90,000 tons to 
104,700 tons in the 2 years. About 30,000 
tons of 1952 shipments were military. 

The combined movement through Lib- 
ya’s other ports was much smaller than 
through Tripoli. 

The Tirranea line is the only shipping 
organization maintaining scheduled 
services to Libya. In the fall of -1952 
the company inaugurated a _ regular 
service to Benghazi on a 10-day sched- 
ule similar to that to Tripoli. Other 
Italian ships and American, British, and 
French vessels, as well as some of 
other countries, call at Tripoli and oc- 
casionally at Benghazi, 





miles from Mormugao Harbor, for ore 
coming down the railroad which can- 
not be stacked in the Harbor because of 
the strictly limited space ‘there. 


The 500 freight cars In use on this 
meter-gage line are inadequate, and ore 
has a lesser priority on the railway 
than foodgrains, coal, and other es- 
sential supplies. Additionally, manga- 
nese ore of Indian origin is moved to 
Mormugao Harbor, although its volume 
has declined considerably because of 
congestion in the port. 


The River Mandovi, traversing north- 
ern Goa, and the River Zuari, crossing 
scuthern Goa, are the principal water- 
ways for river transport. The mining 
companies rent stacking space on the 
river banks at loading points and con- 
struct their own bamboo jetties for 
loading purposes. 


More Trucks Needed 


The trucks used to transport ore to 
loading points are either purchased di- 
rectly or are hired by the mining com- 
panies. The 4,000 trucks registered in 
Goa are-inadequate, and many regis- 
tered in India, chiefly in Bombay State, 
are imported under 6 months’ license. 
An estimated 300 trucks are imported 
from India during the work season, 
October through May, but direct im- 
port of trucks, principally from Japan 
and the United States, is increasing, and 
temporary import of trucks from India 
possibly will soon be unnecessary. 

An important factor affecting ore 
transport by truck is the dearth of 
automobile spares and repair facilities 
in Goa. Leading mining companies have 
set up their own repair and mainten- 
ance shops despite the disproportionate 
overhead expenditure involved. 

Mormugao Harbor has five berths, 
two of which are suitable only for 
coastal steamers. The other three range 
from 400 to 500 feet in length and maxi- 
mum permissible drafts are 25 to 27 
feet. A sixth berth, similar in length 
and draft, is now being laid out. 

Loading equipment at the Harbor 
consists of 9 electric cranes of 3-ton 
capacity each, 8 steam cranes ranging 
from 2%-ton to 30-ton capacity, and 1 
mobile crane of 2%-ton capacity. 

The berth now under construction 
will be used essentially as an ore-load- 
ing berth, and it is contemplated that 
this loading will be done by ships’ 
winches, 
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Libyan Railways Show 
Operating Loss in ‘52 


The railroad system in Tripolitania, 
Libya, owned by the Provincial Govern- 
ment and operated by the Libyan Public 
“Works Department, operated at a slight 
profit in the first half of 1952, when 
it was hauling. crushed rock from Azizia 
to Wheelus’ Field. However, after 
quarrying activities shifted to another 
site and the rock was hauled by truck 
operating costs far exceeded revenues. 

Average monthly revenues in the sec- 
ond half of the year amounted to ap- 
proximately £2,000, while costs aggre- 
gated an average of about £5,000, leav- 
ing a monthly deficit of about £3,000 to 
- be made up from Provincial Administra- 
tion funds. This deficit is much greater 
than that of the first half of 1951. 


In Cyrenaica the railroad system, also 
owned by the Provincial Government, 
operated at a deficit of about £1,700 
a month. 


Freight Hauls Lost to Trucks 


The Tripolitania system has 147.4 
miles of track, with three short lines 
emanating from Tripoli, one west to 
Zuara, a distance of 74 miles, another 
to Azizia, 24 miles, and a third east to 
Tagiura, 13 miles. 

This system carries an average of 
20,000 passengers a month. Freight 
hauls fell from an average of about 
8,000 tons a month in the first half 
of the year to about 2,000 tons after 
rock haulage was diverted fo trucks. 
Aside from losing this traffic the rail- 
road also lost income derived from haul- 
ing coal between the docks and the 
power plant in Tripoli. 

In former years the Tripolitania sys- 
tem carried considerable quantities of 
grain, but this commodity, as well as 
rock and coal, is now carried mostly 
by truck. Esparto grass was one of the 
principal products transported in 1952, 
but the shipping distance was short, as 
most of it was hauled from within the 
city limits of Tripoli to the dock. The 
average distance cargoes were trans- 
ported by this system in 1952 was only 
about 10 kilometers. 

The road also carried peanuts, pota- 
toes, and other commodities for the 
Tripoli market and for export and mili- 
tary goods to British garrisons. Fuels 
and manufactured goods were hauled to 
outlying towns. 

The Cyrenaica system consists of two 
lines running out of Benghazi, one east 
to Barce, a distance of 68 miles, and 
the other south to Sollugq, 29 miles. 

Monthly average of passengers car- 
ried on the Cyrenaica system is 2,000. 
Freight hauls show much better utiliza- 
tion of the line than in Tripolitania. 

No improvements were made in Li- 
byan railroads during the year, and 
neither were the lines extended. 
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Cuba Enters Private 
Planes Duty Free 


Duty-free importation of pri- 
vate aircraft is now authorized by 
the Government of Cuba, by law- 
decree No. 801 of April 13. 

The authorization extends to 
planes used for sport purposes and 
by licensed flying schools in _Cuba. 
Commercial aircraft does not have 
this benefit. 

Planes falling within the duty- 
free privilege may not be used for 
purposes of profit within 5 years 
after importation unless the own- 
er pays the duties and taxes due 
at time of importation. 











India Revises Foreign 
Airmail Postage Rates 


India’s airmail postage rates to vari- 
ous foreign countries were revised on 
April 1. 

For purposes of assigning the rates 
the countries of the world were divided 
into the following five zones: Afghan- 
istan and Burma; Asia (other than 
Ceylon, Pakistan, Portuguese India, 
Afghanistan, and Burma) and Egypt; 
Europe and East Africa; remainder of 
Africa and Oceania—<Australia, New 
Zealand, Fiji Islands, etc.; North and 
South America. 


Rates for letters destined to these 
five zones, per half ounce, are, respec- 


tively, 6 annas, 10 annas, 14 annas, 1 - 


rupee 2 annas, and 1 rupee 8 annas. 


For air letters the corresponding 
rates are 5, 8, 8, 10, and 12 annas. 


For postcards the rates are 4, 6, 6, 8, 
and 10 annas. 

For second-class . mail — printed pa- 
pers, business papers, etc.—the corre- 
sponding rates, per half ounce, are 2 
annas 6 pies with a minimum charge of 
4 annas, and 4, 5, 6, and 8 annas respec- 
tively. 

Existing rates remain unchanged for 
Ceylon, Portuguese India, and Pakistan. 

(1 rupee = US$0.21; 16 annas=1 rupee; 
12 pies=1 anna.) 





Air France Inaugurates New 
Tourist Service to Egypt 


Air France inaugurated a new tourist 
service between Cairo, Nice, and Paris 
on April 21. 

This is the first time since the open- 
ing.of the Paris-Cairo route in 1946 
that Air France has connected its Cairo 
line to another large French city by 
direct flight. 

The purpose of the new service is to 
provide cheaper travel for people who 
wish to visit the south of France with- 
out going on to Paris. It will be flown 
once weekly, on Tuesdays. 


Cuba Opens $5,500,000 


Underwater Tunnel 


Cuba’s first underwater’ vehicular 
tunnel, under construction since 1951, 
was’ officially opened on April 25. It 
runs beneath the Almendares River and 
connects Havana with the residential 


area of Marianao at a point near the 
mouth of the river. 


Construction of the tunnel was car- 
ried out by a United States contractor 
on a cost-plus-fixed-fee basis. Roadways 
and approaches to the tunnel were built 
under the direction of the Ministry of 
Public Works. The entire project is 
estimated to have cost approximately 
$5,500,000. 

The tunnel is 216 meters long, has a 
clearance of 4.38 meters, a center par- 
tition, and accommodates double-lane 
traffic in either direction on lanes 6.57 
meters in width. It will relieve traffic 
congestion at two double-lane_ steel- 
girder bridges over the Almendares 
River which must open to permit pas- 
sage of boats and barges. 





Paraguay Awards Telephone 
Contract to German Firm 


A contract for the repair and expan- 
sion of Asuncion’s telephone system was 
awarded to the German firm of Mix & 
Genest A.G. by Paraguayan decree No. 
17,226 dated April 14. 


The bid of US$530,730.52, plus 1,672,-" 


657 guaranies, was less than the amount 
anticipated by the Government, and ad- 
ditional expenditures in the following 
amounts have been authorized: For 
additional cost of alterations in the tele- 
phone network not included in the 
original bids, US$30,000; additional cost 
of wire for internal installations, 
US$30,000; unforeseen expenses, US$14,- 
269.48; and a complementary sum for 
the above of 227,343 guaranies. 


The decree also authorizes the Na- 
tional Telecommunication Administra- 
tion to augment the terms of the con- 
tract for an additional 500 connections 
not specified in the original bid as fol- 
lows: Internal installations, US$20,000 
plus 30,000 guaranies; and external in- 
stallations, US$12,000 plus 150,000 guar- 
anies. 

Total expenditures for repair and ex- 
tension of the telephone system will 
amount to US$637,000 plus 2,080,000 
guaranies. 





The West German shipbuilding pro- 
gram provides for the building of 14 
tankers, the Federal Minister of Fi- 
nances has reported. 

These tankers are reported to include 
9 large units with loading capacities of 
between 16,500 and 26,650 deadweight 
tons and 5 small units of between 650 
and 2,000 deadweight tons. 
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Libya Expands Phone, 
Radio-Phone Services 


Telephone and radio-telephone service 
in Libya advanced considerably in 1952. 
A 500-line extension to the 2,500-line 
automatic switchboard was being in- 
stalled in Tripoli at the end of the year 
and a new 500-line automatic system 
was put into operation in Benghazi in 
April 1952. 

The system in Cyrenaica, in Benghazi, 
and elsewhere was heavily overloaded 
and in need of improvement at the end 
of the year. Plans to introduce new fa- 
cilities in the Cirene-Beda area, the site 
of the summer capital, were well under 
way. 

Domestic service, which links all the 
principal towns in the coastal area, was 
extended to Sebha in the Fezzan by 
the inauguration of a radio-telephone 
connection. The overland-wire telephone 
system with Tunisia was improved, and 
radio-telephone services linking Tripoli 
and Benghazi with Malta, and Benghazi 
with Egypt, were started, 
supplementing land wire service. 


Cable & Wireless, Ltd., in December 
signed a 15-year agreement with Libya 


covering services, some of which existed ~ 


previously under an agreement with 
Italy. This company owns and operates 


the latter - 


a cable linking Tripoli with Malta 
where world-wide connections are made. 
It also operates a radio-telegraph cir- 
cuit between Tripoli and Malta and 
betweeen Benghazi and Malta. 


The Tripoli, Benghazi, Malta radio- 
telephone circuit is operated by it as well 
as a ship/shore radio-telegraph service 
in Benghazi. The December agreement 
gives the company exclusive rights to 
conduct any nongovernmental radio- 
telegraph and radio-telephone services 
in and out of Libya, except for the 
connection . between Cyrenaica and 
Egypt, which is governed by an agree- 
ment between the Provinee and Egypt. 

The connections with Sebha and with 
Tunisia are operated by the Posts and 
Telecommunications Department. The 
Government also operates an extensive 
police telephone system. 





The shipyard at Kiel, Germany, has 
received the Allies’ permission to re- 
sume building commercial ships. The 
yard is owned by the West German 
Government. 

Work at the establishment is ex- 
pected to begin on a few small freight- 
ers and to be expanded gradually. 





The port of Philadelphia recorded an 
increase of nearly 500,000 gross regis- 
tered tons of shipping in March, as com- 
pared with March a year ago. 


TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS 


Austria To Initiate FM 
Broadcast Systems 


The Austrian Post and Telegraph Ad- 
ministration, in cooperation with Aus- 
trian broadcasting organizations, is mak- 
ing plans for the inauguration of FM 
broadcasting throughout Austria to sup- 
plement the existing AM -broadcasting 
system. 

The development of AM broadcasting 
is making it increasingly difficult to 
avoid interference between the growing 
number of AM broadcasting stations. 
Because FM broadcasting offers the ad- 
vantage of practically eliminating inter- 
ference between stations and of almost 
complete freedom from atmospheric and 
man-made static, the Austrian broad- 
cast organizations consider it desirable 
to initiate FM broadcasting promptly. 

The frequencies which were allocated 
to Austria at the Stockholm Conference 
of the I.T.U. (International Telecom- 
munications Union) in June 1952, that 
is, 26 VHF frequencies in the frequency 
band of 85.5-100 megacycles, will make 
installation of FM broadcasting trans- 
mitters throughout Austria possible. 

As a first step, it is proposed to in- 
stall one FM transmitter in each of 
the principal towns of Austria—Vienna, 
Linz, Salsburg, Innsbruck, Bregenz, 
Graz, and Klagenfurt. ‘\ 
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Free Nations Need Trade 


(Continued from Page 15) 
est wages in the world, would be unable 
to compete. 


Now there are undoubtedly a number 


of industries for which this fear is 
well grounded.. There are some indus- 
tries not adapted to mass production or 
extensive use of power-driven machin- 
ery. In such industries labor is the big 
element in cost and foreign producers, 
paying wages much lower than ours, 
may well be able to beat us in open 
competition. It may well be that some 
such industries in this category need 
continued protection. Our national se- 
curity or domestic economic stability 
might well in such cases call for meas- 
ures which would not be warranted if 
we were to be guided solely by the po- 
sition of our foreign trade. 


‘While admitting this, let us at the 
Same time also admit that it is not 
by any means the whole story. To say 
that some of our industries may war- 
rant protection is by no means to say 
that American industry generally needs 
protection. 


Two important facts in this connec- 
tion are too likely to be overlooked. It 
is quite true, and we are proud of the 
fact that American wages are high; but 
it is also true that American labor is 
enormously productive. The produc- 
tivity of American labor in most of our 
industries is so much higher than the 
productivity of labor in rival industries 
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abroad that the difference in wage lev- 
els is more than offset. 

In most of our industries we need 
have no fear. The superior productivity 
of American labor is the safeguard 
against unemployment or reduced 
standards of living. 

There is a second significant fact. If 
you examine the figures of our foreign 
trade you will find that while our im- 
ports consist mainly of crude materials 
and foodstuffs and semimanufactured 
goods and only in small part of finished 
manufactures, the composition of our 
exports is almost exactly the opposite. 
While we do export raw products in 
substantial quantities, the bigger part 
of our exports consists of fully manu- 
factured commodities. 

This has been the case for some time. 
Every year since before World War II 
over 50 percent of our total exports 
has consisted of fully manufactured 
commodities. In 1951, the last year for 
which a figure is easily available, it was 
over 57 percent. 


U. S. Manufactures Could 
Find Bigger Export Market 


These exported manufactures com- 
pete advantageously with the products 
of other countries in every market in 
the world. Were it not for the fact 
that so many countries now deliberately 
limit their imports from the United 
States as a means of conserving their 
dollars, American manufactured goods 
would be exported even more exten- 
Sively. 


This is not the kind of fact that sup- 
ports fears of foreign competition. This 


- kind of fact clearly indicates that the 


greater part of American industry has 
nothing to fear from the competition of 
foreign products. 


The fact is that our foreign trade 
position is, so to speak, too strong. It 
is strong by virtue of the enormous pro- 
ductivity of the industries which make 
up the American economy. This very 
strength is, as it were, the origin of 
the great question of our foreign trade 
policy. It would make nonsense to 
think and act as if our industry were 
weak. 


What we have to fear is not too much 
competition from abroad, but too little. 
What we have to bring about is more 
of it. 





Egyptian Development | 
(Continued from Page 3) 

soap, may now be exported against pay- 

ment in dollars or sterling, but subject 

to quota restrictions, except for soap 

and alcohol. 

Other formerly forbidden exports, 
which may now be shipped abroad sub- 
ject to quotas and with payment per- 
mitted in the currencies of the import- 
ing countries, include dry dates, bananas, 
and vinegar. 

For the first time, permissible ex- 
ports not subject to quota or specific 
currency restrictions have been listed. 
—Emb., Cairo, 
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DOING BUSINESS ABROAD 





U.S.-European Currency Relations 


This issue of Foreign Commerce Weekly introduces a 
new guide to the relative values of the principal Western 
European currencies, both in terms of dollars and in terms 
of each other. 

The new guide, presented to world traders in the form of 
a table, is comparable to the familiar type of mileage chart 
showing distances between cities and is designed to be used 
in the same manner. The table, given below, shows each 
currency value “both ways,” so that world traders can readily 
see, without making further calculations, how many currency 
units of a particular country are needed to buy 100 currency 
units of a second country, and, conversely, how many cur- 
rency units of the second country are needed to buy 100 cur- 
rency units of the other country. 

The currency relationships shown in the table do not, 
of course, take into account day-to-day fluctuations in cur- 
rencies, the effect on basic exchange rates of export or im- 


port bonuses, or other special factors that must be considered ° 


in specific trade transactions. 

The primary function of the table is to serve as a rough 
guide for use in making preliminary calculations. For close 
financial calculations it is necessary not only to obtain up- 
to-the-minute information from financial institutions special. 
izing in foreign exchange, but also to take into account all 


other currency factors that may be involved in a particular 
transaction. 


The table is being presented on an experimental basis. If 
Foreign Commerce Weekly readers consider the table help- 
ful, it will be continued as a regular feature. Readers are 
invited to address comments on the table or suggestions for 
improving it to Foreign Commerce Weekly, Office of Interna- 
tional Trade, U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
a5, D.C. 















































Value ia l 
Cinsedey eat | 6 s | Bir | Der | Firs | DM |£ sb d| Lire | Ha | Ner | Eo | Pts | Str | Sire 

} | 
RS eae ae $ 1 1.00 26.00 50.00; 6.90 350 4.2010 7 2 625 3.80 7.14 28.75 38 5.17 4.30 
il aa 5 100 3.85 | 100.00 192.50} 26.50 1,346 16.15 |1 7 6) 2,405 14.62 27.46 | 110.60 148 19.90 16.54 
jan franc ..:..... Bfrs 100 2.00 52.00 100.00! 13.80 700 8.40 0 14 3) 1,250 7.60 14.28 57.50 7 | ° 10.35 8.00 
Danish krone ........ Dkr 100 14.48 | 376.80 724.65, 100.00 5,072 60.85 5 3 8] 9,060 55.07 | 103.50 | 416.65 557 74.95 62.32 
French franc ........ Ffrs 1,000 2.86 74.30 142.85| 19.70 ,000 12.00 }0 19 8 1,785 10.86 20.40 82.15 91 14.75 12.29 
Deutschemark ....... DM 100 23.80 | 619.00 |1,190.50) 164.30 8,333 | 100.00 0 10 1] 14,880 90.50 | 170.00 | 684.50 905 | 123.10 | 102.38 
REESE ERT pe £ 1 2.80 72.80 139.90, 19.30 1,020 11.75 |1 © O} 1,750 10.65 20.00 80.00 93 14.50 12.04 
ne gl Rr Sa Lire 1,000 1.60 41.60 80.00) 11.05 560 6.70 0 11 5} 1,000 6.18 11.42 46.00 62 8.25 6.88 
Dutch florin ......... Ha 100 26.30 | 684.20 |1,315.80) 181.60 9,210 |} 110.50 |9 7 11) 16,450 | 100.00 | 187.90 | 756.60 1,012 | 136.05 | 113.16 
ian krone ..... Nkr 100 14.00 | 364.5 700.30; 96.65 4,902 58.30 15 0 0}: 8,7 53.20 | 100.00 | 402.65 532 72.40 60.22 
SD soc ons ane nee Ese 100 3.48 90.45 173.90; 24.00 1,217 14.60 |1t 5 O}| 2,175 13.20 24.85 | 100.00 132 18.00 14.96 
SS SENS Pts 100 2.60 67.60 130.00} 17.95 1,100 9.15 jt 1 6 1,625 9.88 18.80 74.75 100 13.45 11.18 
Swedish krona ..:.... Skr 100 19.33 | 502.90 967.10) 133.45 6,770 81.25 |}6 18 2) 12,090 73.50 | 138.10 | 556.10 744 | 100.00 83.17 
Swiss franc ......... Sfrs 100 23.30 | 604.65 1,162.80 160.50 8,140 97.65 |S 6 O} 14,535 88.37 | 166.05 | 668.60 120.23 | 100.00 

: | 














General Notes 


The above figures are based on official exchange rates. 

For a number of countries, there exist unofficial quotations, show- 
ing considerable discounts in comparison with official rates. The ex- 
tent of the discount varies according to the degree of restrictions 
(on convertibility, transfer, etc.) to which the particular type of 
currency is subjected. 

Also, a number of countries have ‘‘multiple’’ exchange rates, for 
types of currency which are used in specific flelds of trade or finance, 
or which are attached to certain commodities, for specific trade 
transactions. 

Notes on Individual Currencies 


A mp * carlin, troy ounce of fine gold=$35. $1—0.888671 grams 
of fine gold. 

Austria.—Par value not yet established. The Bank of Austria uses 
an “‘effective’’ rate of $21.36 to the dollar for commodity transactions, 
whereas the ‘“‘premium’’ rate of S26 to the dollar covers ‘‘invisibles,’’ 
such as remittances and tourism. The current rate for banknotes is 
4. wee $26.30 to the dollar. 

igium.—Par value Bfrs 50 to the dollar. The current free-market 
rate for banknotes is approximately Bfrs 51 to the dollar. 

Denmark.—Par value Dkr 6.91 to the dollar. 


France.—Official value Ffrs 350 to the dollar. The current free- 


market rate for banknotes is approximately Ffrs 402 to the dollar. 


Germany (Federal Republic).—Par value DM4.20 to the dollar. Cur-_ 


rent rate for banknotes approximately DM4.70 to the dollar. ‘‘Ac- 
quired blocked marks’’ (usable by non-Germans for investments and 
certain specified commodity and financial transactions) are currently 
traded at approximately DM7.10 to the dollar. 

Great Britain.—Par value $2.80 to the pound. Current banknote rate 
approximately $2.58 to the pound. The Australian pound and the 

ew Zealand pound have a firm relation of 14:1 to the British pound. 

Italy.—Par value not yet established. Current rate for banknotes 
is approximately Lire 630 to the dollar. 

Netherlands.—Par value Hfl 3.80 to the dollar. Current free-market 
rate for banknotes is approximately Hfl 3.88 to the dollar. 

Norway.—Par value $0.14 to the krone. 

Portugal.—Par value Esc 28.75 to the dollar. 

Spain.—No par value established. A variety of multiple exchange 
— prevails. Current rate for banknotes is approximately $2.17 for 
100 Pts. 

Sweden.—Par value $0.193 to the krona. Current free-market rate for 
banknotes, is approximately $17.03 for 100 kroner. 

Switzerland.—Par value not established. One Swiss franc=0.20322 
grams of fine gold which=23.3 U.S. cents. In relation to the dollar, 
the “‘free-market’’ rate and the ‘‘official-market’’ rate for Swiss francs 
are equal. 





Americans’ Tax Liability 
In Britain Reaffirmed 


Americans and other foreigners work- 
ing in the United Kingdom under con- 
tracts concluded in foreign countries will 
continue to be assessed for U.K. income 
taxes not on their entire income but 
only on that amount of their income 
remitted to them in the United King- 


dom, notwithstanding the fact that the 
services themselves are rendered in the 
United Kingdom. 

Continuation of this practice of assess- 
ment is the consequence of the House 
of Lords’ dismissal of two appeals by 
the Crown in the cases of Bray v. Colen- 
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brander and Harvey v. Breyfogle. 

The House of Lords thus reaffirmed 
its earlier decisions of 1925 and 1938 
that in case of employment “the 
locality of the source of income is not 


the place where the activities of the 
employee are exercised but the place 
either where the contract for payment 
is deemed to have a locality or where 
payments are made, which may mean 
the same thing.” 

Although the House of Lords con- 
firmed that foreigners working in the 
United Kingdom for foreign companies 
would be taxed only on their remittances 
to the United Kingdom, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer a few days earlier had 
announced in his budget speech that he 
was closing a loophole which had ap- 
parently been used by some foreigners 


to minimize their remittances to the 
United Kingdom, 


The U. K. Government evidently had 
reason to believe that some foreigners 
had been borrowing money abroad and 
repaying the sums in foreign countries, 
thus not incurring any U. K. tax liabil- 
ity on these funds which they brought 
into the United Kingdom. These bor- 
rowed funds apparently were not con- 
sidered “remittances” of income by U. K. 
tax authorities. 

In announcing the closing of this loop- 
hole the Chancellor said that the new 
Finance Bill would include a provision 
to “nullify a device whereby certain in- 
come arising from abroad is applied 
abroad in payment of loans enjoyed in 
the United Kingdom and so escapes the 
normal charge on the United Kingdom 
tax.” 
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U.S. GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 





New Export Licensing 
Procedures Announced 


Three changes in export-licensing 
procedures, two of which are liberaliza- 


tions of present requirements, have 
been announced by the Office of Inter- 
national Trade. 


The third change is an extension of 
the destination-control provisions, de- 
signed to make sure that foreign im- 
porters of U. S. goods are aware of the 
destination to which the U. S. Govern- 
ment has licensed the shipment and 
that diversion of the goods without 
OIT permission is prohibited. 

Changes Clarified 

@ The list of commodities subject to 
the periodic requirements license (PRL) 
has been expanded to include new and 
used commercial trailers, truck or 
truck-tractor type, of a capacity of 5 
tons or over, and specially fabricated 
parts for such trailers (Schedule B Nos. 
791173 and 791193). 


Under the PRL procedure, a single 
application may be made for a license 
to export certain commodities at any 
time during a 6-month period. A PRL 
license is issued to cover only transac- 
tions between a U. S. exporter and one 
or more ultimate consignees who have 
had established trade relations for the 
past 2 years. 

@ Lead collapsible tubes (Schedule B 
No. 619950) have been removed from 
OIT’s “Positive List” and may now be 
exported under “General License GRO” 
to all areas except the Soviet bloc coun- 
tries, Hong Kong, and Macao without 
prier application to OIT. Controls are 
still in effect for exports to the latter 
group. 

This action was taken by OIT be- 
cause of the nonstrategic nature of 
collapsible tubes, which are used for 
packaging toothpaste, shaving cream, 
pharmaceuticals, and the like, and the 
fact that they are in good supply. 


@ The action to extend the destina- 
tion-control provisions was taken be- 
cause in some instances carriers at for- 
eign ports legitimately release goods ex- 
ported from the U. S. -without the sur- 
render of a copy of the bill of lading. 
Consequently, a person receiving deliv- 
ery of an exportation shipped under a 
Validated licens¢ may not see a copy 
of the bill of lading containing the 
destination” control statement before 
making further disposition of the goods. 

The destination-control statement is 
as follows: “These commodities licensed 
by U. S. for ultimate destination (name 
of country). Diversion contrary to 
U.S. law prohibited.” 


OIT’s action provides that no carrier 
shall release custody of a shipment cov- 
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ered by the destination control provi- 
sions to any party unless that party sur- 
renders to: the carrier a copy of the bill 
of lading bearing on its face the desti- 
nation control statement, or upon re- 
lease of the goods the carrier gives 
that party a copy of the destination con- 
trol statement. 

The new destination-control provision 
becomes effective May 21. 


The three actions are described in 
Current Export Bulletin 702. 





Rules Amended on Imports 


Of Goods From Hong Kong 


Silk piece goods and bean thread, 
effective April 24, are included under 
the certification of origin program 
adopted by the Hong Kong Government. 

The addition of these items to the list 
of those Chinese-type goods for which 
the Hong Kong Department of Com- 
merce and Industry will provide certifi- 
cation will enable such items to be im- 
ported into the United States within 
the meaning of the Treasury Depart- 
ment Foreign Assets Control Regula- 
tions without a specific import license. 
(See Title 31, Code of Federal Regula- 
tions, Chapter V, Part 500.) 


The complete list of merchandise for 
which certifications by the Hong Kong 
Goverment are now available are: Cot- 
ton waste, hardwood furniture, ivory 
manufactures, preserved plums, salt fish 
in oil, silk manufactures (including 
piece goods), tungsten ore and concen- 
trates, water chestnuts, cotton wearing 
apparel, and bean thread. 

The merchandise must be shipped 
from Hong Kong to the United States 
directly or on a through bill of lading. 





Customs Simplification 
Hearings Set 


The new Customs Simplification 
Bill was introduced into Congress 
by Representative Jenkins of Ohio 
on May 11. Hearings on the bill 
are scheduled to be held before 
the Ways and Means Committee 
beginning June 1. The Committee 
hopes to confine the hearings to 
a period of 4 or 5 days. 

This bill, H.R. 5106, would modi- 
fy existing law with respect to a 
number of the formalities and 
procedures affecting the Admin- 
istration of the customs and the 
practices of importers. 

Copies of the bill are obtainable 
from the Committee on Ways and 
Means of the House of Represent- 
atives, Washington, D. C., or can 
be examined at any Field Office 
of the Department of Commerce. 











Credit of $40 Million 
Arranged for Japan. - 


Arrangements have now been com-. 
pleted for the operation of a credit of 
$40,000,000 for the purchase and export 
of U. S. raw cotton to Japan recently 
authorized by the Export-Import Bank. 
(See Foreign Commerce Weekly, April 
27, 1953, p. 4.) 


This credit, bearing interest at 3% 
percent per annum and repayable in 15 
months, is extended to the Bank of Ja- 
pan, which will designate Japanese com- 
mercial banks as its agents, the Export- 
Import Banks stated. The Japanese 
commercial banks will in turn utilize 
the services of the following U. S. com- 
mercial banks: 


Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Association; Bank of the Man- 
hattan Co.; The Bank of Tokyo, Ltd., 
New York Agency; Bankers Trust Co.; 
The Chase National Bank of the City 
of New York; Chemical Bank & Trust 
Co.; The Chiyoda Bank, Ltd., New York 
Agency; The First National Bank of 
Boston; First National Bank of Chi- 
cago; 

Guaranty Trust Co. of New York; 
The Hanover Bank; Irving Trust Co.; 
Manufacturers Trust Co.; The National 
City Bank of New York; The Sanwa 
Bank, Ltd., San Francisco -Branch; J. 
Henry Schroder Banking Corporation; 
The Sumitomo Bank, Ltd., New York 
Agency; Wells Fargo Bank & Union 
Trust Co. 


The credit is to be used to finance 
the purchase of raw cotton purchased 
under contracts entered into and ship- 
ped subsequent to May 8, 1953. The 
purchases and shipments are to be 
made in the customary manner with 
the order being placed by the textile 
mills in Japan, or their agents, with 
U. S. shippers. 

Purchase contracts may include cost 
of insurance and freight. Financing of 
purchases will be affected through let- 
ters of credit under which 15-month 
drafts will be drawn on the Bank of 
Japan. The letters of credit issued for 
this purpose are to expire not later than 
September 30, 1953. 

All inquiries relating to other details 
of the operation of this credit should 
be addressed in due course by the 
American cotton shipper to his bank or 
banks in the United States or to his 
agents in Japan. 





Swiss price controls on coal were 
terminated on April 1 by the Price 
Control Office. 


Coal prices are expected to rise next 
winter as a result of the entering into 
force of the European Coal and Steel 
Authority.—Leg., Bern. 
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Filing Dates Set 
For Steel Items 


Filing dates for applications to ex- 
port certain steel items in the fourth 
quarter of 1953 have .been set from 
June 1 through June 30, the Office of 
International Trade has announced, The 
single exception is nickel-bearing stain- 
less steel in all shapes and forms, for 
which the filing period is May 18 
through June 5. 


The steel products subject to the June 
1-June 30 filing period are the following 
commodities, all of which are coded 
STEE on OIT’s Positive List: Standard 
rail (Schedule B No. 605110); plate 
(603125, 618963, and 618965); structur- 
als (604510, 605000, and 618961);. oil 
country tubulars (606210 through 606- 
260); and line pipe of 16” O. D. and 
over (606270 and 606280). 

Applications for licenses to export 
other steel commodities may be sub- 
mitted at any time. OIT has reminded 
exporters submitting such applications 
that they must show the approximate 
delivery dates as presently required by 
item 13 on Form IT-419. 


Applicants for licenses to export 
nickel-bearing stainless steel are re- 
minded to complete item 14 (End-use) 
on Form IT-419 in sufficient detail to 
permit OIT to relate end uses to the 
restrictions established by National 
Production Authority Order M-80. 

OIT also has announced that the re- 
quirement has been removed for the 
filing on Form IT-824. (Application for 
Export License and/or Supply As- 
sistance) for CMP materials for foreign 
petroleum operations within 180 days 
prior to the first day of the quarter for 
which the materials are required. 





Swiss controls on use of tinplate, 
which were ‘established in July 1951, 
have been removed, according to an 
announcement by the Swiss Federal 
Council.—Leg., Bern. 


Antibounty Duties Ordered on Wool Tops 


Under provisions of the Tariff Act, 
Secretary of the Treasury George M. 
Humphrey approved on May 6 issuance 
by the Acting Commissioner of Customs 
of an order levying countervailing 
duties on imports of wool tops from 
Uruguay. 

The order was approved under Sec- 
tion 303 of the Tariff Act of 1930. The 
order gives notice “that wool tops im- 
ported directly or indirectly from Uru- 
guay will be subject to the payment of 
countervailing duties equal to the net 
amount of any bounty or grant deter- 
mined or estimated to have been paid 
or bestowed upon their exportation 
from Uruguay.” 

The Treasury stated that the order 
was being issued after full considera- 
tion by the Treasury of all relevant 
factors. It was concluded by the Treas- 
ury that exports of wool tops from 
Uruguay to the United States in effect 
receive the benefit of a bounty. 

The decision of the Treasury in ac- 
cordance with usual procedure will be 


effective 30 days after publication in 
the next issue of the weekly Treasury 
Decisions, : 

Collectors of customs will be required 
to collect countervailing duties of 18 
percent in addition to all other duties 
and charges applicable to imports of 
dutiable wool tops from Uruguay. 





No Change Recommended in 
Import Duty on Woodwinds 


The Tariff Commission, in a report of 
its findings in the investigation of al- 
leged injury from imports of woodwind 
musical instruments and parts, made 
public on April 28, stated that no basis 
had been established for “escape- 
clause” action. 

Accordingly, the Commission made 
no recommendation to the President 
for the withdrawal or modification of 
the concessions granted on this class 


of goods in the General Agreement on > 


Tariffs and Trade. 
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